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FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT. 

SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
V. IDOLATRY. 

BY THE REV. P. H., OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


“He manifested his glory, and they believed in him.”—John ii. 11. 





SYNOPSIS.—God has revealed Himself from the very beginning, but many 
have not known Him. Some believed in many gods and thus fell into 
idolatry. Reason alone proclaims God from its study of the things of 
the world. But man followed not reason, but adored nature, the elements, 
fire, water, sun, moon, stars, etc. Others worshiped the world’s heroes— 
Bacchus, Vulcan, Ceres, Mars, Venus, Mercury. Prayers, food, wine, 
money were offered to these divinities. They were considered human and 
full of passion. Then Christ came and proclaimed the one true, eternal 
God. Despite this many are ignorant of God, many are still idolaters. 
Our duty is to pray for them, and to help by our charity those who give 
up all to bring the light of truth to these benighted people who sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death. 


St. John tells us in to-day’s Gospel of the first miracle which Jesus 
worked in Cana of Galilee, and he closes his narration with these 
words: “Jesus manifested His glory, and they believed in Him.” 
What powerful conviction is produced in the mind when God shows 
to man His creative power! As soon as the disciples saw water 
changed into wine they believed that He who had done this was 
truly God. All men were not brought to the faith so easily and so 
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quickly. From the beginning God had revealed His glory in in- 
numerable creatures; He had filled the world with the wonders 
of His omnipotence so that man met Him _ everywhere 
his eye rested. Notwithstanding this, who can number the millions 
who have lived upon earth and did not know God, did not believe 
Him! Some believed indeed that there must be a Supreme Being, 
from whom everything proceeded; but they knew so little of this 
Being that their knowledge did not deserve the name of knowledge. 
They had the most strange ideas about God, in their imagination they 
created innumerable gods and fell into the most shocking idolatry. 

If I speak to-day of this idolatry in which the people found them- 
selves in their ignorance of the one God, you will perceive what 
reason you have to thank God that He allowed you to be born within 
the light of Christianity. 

I. From the study of himself, from the creatures of this earth, 
and the entire structure of the world, by the use of his reason alone 
man knew this world was not self-existent, but must have had a 
Creator. Who this founder was, whether one or many, he did not 
know. In the beginning God’s creatures carved out images of wood, 
stone or metal, which were to remind them of the invisible God. 
By degrees they forgot that these images were only representations 
of God, and the day came when they worshipped these images as 
God Himself, paying divine honors to them. They prostrated them- 
selves before what they had made with their own hands, and said: 
“Thou art my god.” The greater number considered that these idols 
were really the gods themselves, and even the more intelligent wor- 
shipped these lifeless figures, because they imagined that the image 
of wood or stone was either the body of a god, or the dwelling place 
of one. 

2. And again, men not only made statues and figures to adore 
them, but they began at the same time to adore nature and all her 
works. 

They offered sacrifice to the elements and amongst these prin- 
cipally to the fire, because they saw that it contained an extraordi- 
nary power, and that it consumed everything, rendering even the 
hardest metal soft; and when this fire fell from heaven as light- 
ning they deemed it a power not to be mastered. They placed the 
sun, moon, stars amongst the gods, and were content to deify 
even the necessaries of life. Hence we find amongst different 
nations, according to the state of their development, the most hetero- 
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geneous divinities, and often the basest, most unsightly, and even 
despicable things, were adored. Not only were rivulets, brooks, 
and streams held to be divine, but even animals, such as storks, dogs, 
goats, lions, crocodiles, and snakes. The giant oaks as well as the 
insignificant bean received their share of worship. They went so far 
in this respect that they supposed every creature, every bush, plant, 
and root had a divinity of its own. They could not bring themselves 
to believe that one God had created all things. 

3. The well informed pagans did not take part in such coarse, 
foolish idolatry; they did not worship such ignoble things. But 
they did not know who and what God was. They turned away 
frominanimate and unreasoning nature, but they could not raise them- 
selves above nature; the great ones of the earth, conquerors, leaders 
of the people, inventors of arts and sciences, princes and kings, in 
fine, men who were distinguished amongst others by their intellectual 
or corporal powers, these were admitted by them to divine honors. 
Bacchus taught the Greeks to plant the grape vine, and press the 
grapes ; for this he was considered the god of wine. Ceres, a woman, 
had instructed men in the tilling of the fields, therefore she was 
worshipped as the goddess of harvest; Mars, a war hero, who dis- 
covered the art of placing an army in orderly rows and leading. them 
to battle, is therefore worshipped as a war god. 

But this was not all. They soon began to deify man as he was, 
and therefore they not only had tutelar gods and goddesses for every 
virtue which man can practice, but in the same way for every crime, 
or every shameful deed, and every vice. The just worshipped 
Justitia as a divinity; the chaste Vesta; the worldling Venus; the 
thief, swindler, Mercury; the drunkard, Bacchus. 

4. And how were all these divinities worshipped? As their deity 
was either imaginary or human, they supposed that the actions and 
manner of living of their gods resembled the actions of men. They 
imagined, too, that their gods had human bodies and human morals. 
They offered up their prayer in the morning amidst loud acclama- 
tions, and the sounds of flutes and noisy instruments, so as first of 
all to waken the gods from sleep. They gave them food and poured 
out wine, so as to appease their hunger and thirst. At night they 
gave them lights so that they might be able to see in the darkness. 
Because they looked upon their gods as human. In times of calamity 
they reviled them as if they were the authors of the temporary mis- 
fortunes. Because they considered their gods human, they at- 
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tributed to them humors and passions, considered them sometimes 
unjust or partial, as if they sometimes persecuted the good, and 
protected the wicked. Because they thought the gods were human 
they not infrequently considered them cruel, revengeful, and implaca- 
ble, and they even believed that they could please them by human sac- 
rifices. Thus the Persians had the custom of burying persons alive. 
The ancient historian Herodotus relates that the wife of the Persian 
King Xerxes, when she was quite old, out of gratitude to the gods 
for the good health she still enjoyed, caused fourteen children of the 
noblest Persian families to be buried alive. 

Human sacrifices were offered by most intelligent Romans and 
Greeks. When the Greeks were sailing towards Troy their leader 
Agamemnon sacrificed his own daughter Iphigenia to the goddess 
Diana to obtain a good voyage. The Germans also degraded them- 
selves with atrocities of this kind. On certain days they offered 
up human sacrifices to the god Wotan! 

Thus was it with the people; these were the ideas they had formed 
of God; such unworthy representations did they make of His attri- 
butes ; so little were they able to bring themselves to the knowledge 
of the one God! At last Christ came and changed the water of 
error into the wine of truth. Men drank of this wine, and imme- 
diately their eyes were opened, the power of the serpent’s poisonous 
breath in Paradise was broken. Now they saw clearly that the sun, 
moon, animals, plants, air, water, heaven and earth were not gods, 
but that there was only one God from Whom all these things and 
even the human race originated. This wine was carried by the 
messengers of the faith from that country where Jesus had lived and 
taught to the remotest regions. Our ancestors, too, even we our- 
selves have drunk of this wine, and thereby received the spirit of the 
right knowledge, so that we know who and what God is. But alas! 
how many thousands of men still live in error and ignorance! The 
same error and confusion exists to-day amongst those nations where 
the light of faith has not yet risen. Many thousands of human beings 
still worship the sun, moon, stars, and fire, and live on in idolatry. 

O, have compassion upon these poor miserable human beings, 
and help as far as lies in your power those men, those priests, who 
forsake their country and everything that is dear to them to go to 
these heathen people and bring them the light of the true knowledge 
of God! Give generously, let your donations flow into the mission- 
ary societies for the work of spreading the faith! 
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Give with grateful hearts more abundantly during this year for 
this holy purpose! But you who are not blessed with means, who 
have no money at your disposal, give what you have: pray! Yes, 
let us all pray that God may bless the efforts of the missionaries, 
that those terrible phantoms of darkness and night may vanish, those 
idols fall, before which so many still bend the knee; let us pray that 
the light of Christianity may be spread abroad further and further, 
and that all men may know the Father, and He whom He has sent, 
Jesus Christ, and that the whole world may exclaim with one voice 


? 


and heart: ‘‘I believe in God! 


THE COMING OF OUR LORD. 


BY THE LATE REV. DOM WILFRID WALLACE, O.S.B., M.A., LL.D., D.D.* 


“It is now the hour for us to rise from sleep.”—Rom. xiii. 11. 


SYNOPSIS.—The church has her year with its different seasons and 
changes; its seed time and harvest time; its night and its day. 

Now she lifts up her head, for she feels that her Redeemer is at 
hand. Like an ever watching sentinel she arouses us from our sleep 
and bids us attend to the work of our soul, so as to make room for the 
Babe of Bethlehem. The spiritual life is one continual warfare with 
the enemy of our soul. We must do battle constantly or we shall be 
overcome and fall into the sleep of death. Our weapons are sanctify- 
ing grace and faith. We should heed the warning of the Church and 
prepare ourselves diligently during this Advent for the coming of our 
Infant Saviour, not forgetting that there will be a second coming of 
Christ, when all shall be changed, and when we shall be ial for the 
way we spent this Advent. 


The ecclesiastical year, as well as the civil, is marked by its own 
changes and seasons; it has its seed-time and its harvest; its fertiliz- 
ing rains and genial heat; its vernal promise and bounteous produce. 
Its sun, the source and centre of all the Church’s power and effi- 
cacy, is the Sun of Justice, Who, bounding as a giant to run His 
course, goes forth from the east even unto the west, enlivening all 
creatures with His life-giving grace. Its constellations are the 
saints who have adorned the Church of God by their virtues and 
heroic deeds. We have marked their rising and their setting 
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through the revolving year ; and, last of all, we have seen their glory 
concentrated, as it were, in the solemn commemoration of all the 
saints. One by one they have faded from the firmament, and we 
await patiently for the day-star to dawn upon our hearts. Already 
the Church begins to lift up her head and look, seeing her redemption 
at hand; already the tops of the mountains are gilt with the Orient’s 
first beams on His way to visit us, and we are walking in the 
aurora of Bethlehem. As St. John Chrysostom says: “When we see 
the night verging towards the dawn, and hear the twittering of the 
swallow, we arise saying: ‘it is now day, and we must set about the 
day’s business,’ and, putting on our garments, and shaking off the 
visions of the night and the sleep thereof, we put our hands to the 
work.”. We are wrapped in slumber, when, lo, on this day that ever 
wakeful sentinel, the Church, comes to arouse us, and warn us that 
the day is at hand. As the night is the time for dreams to oppress 
the passive soul, so perhaps we, from want of active contemplation 
of the mysteries of faith, not allowing them to have the influence 
they ought to have on our every thought and word and act, may 
have become spiritually torpid, carried away by carnal and worldly 
desires; we may have laid aside the armor of light, and so exposed 
ourselves to the fiery darts of the most wicked one. And just 
again, as a man imperfectly aroused from sleep, goes to his work 
in a dreamy sort of way; his head occupied with the visions of the 
night, so that he is incapable of taking a clear view of his position 
and duties, so, my brethren, there is reason to fear that if we do not 
start up with alacrity at this first most solemn summons, the day 
of our Lord’s coming will find us unprepared, still oppressed with 
worldly imaginations, still engrossed with worldly cares, so that 
there will be no room in our hearts for the Babe of Bethlehem. 
The spiritual life is one of continual struggle and conflict. If we 
live according to the Spirit, we must always be on the watch against 
a surprise of the enemy: ever ready to do battle with him. Hence 
the apostle exhorts us, especially at this season, to put on the 
armor of light. This warfare in which we are engaged is none the 
less real, indeed, it is all the more dangerous, because our enemies 
are invisible to the corporal eye. If, then, we disregard this solemn 
summons and continue to slumber, we shall, in all likelihood, fall 
victims to their assaults, and our sleep will become the sleep of 
death. And what a terrible awakening awaits us from that 
sleep! Not an awakening to the happy dawn which 
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stole over Bethlehem on Christmas morn, but unto the dreadful 
day of wrath, when our Lord shall come in power and majesty to 
judge the world. 

Elsewhere the apostle tells us what arms we are to use in this 
desperate conflict. “Stand, therefore, having your loins girt about 
with truth, and having on the breast-plate of justice; in all things 
taking the shield of faith wherewith you may be able to extinguish 
all the fiery darts of the most wicked one.” (Eph. vii. 14.) We 
must then wear the breast-plate of justice, that is to say, we must 
take care by a good confession and sincere repentance, to clothe our- 
selves in the robe of sanctifying grace; and that again must be 
guarded by the shield of faith. How little do we reflect upon the 
wonderful efficacy of the gift of faith which we received in our 
baptism; and which is the groundwork of all religion and all holi- 
ness! It is the most effectual weapon of offence and defence. By 
faith, we are told, the saints conquered kingdoms, wrought justice, 
and obtained the promises. Whilst, on the other hand, when faith 
decays, charity grows cold. Let us then excite ourselves to a more 
lively faith, and let us regulate our whole lives according to the 
principles of faith; that what the apostle says of the just man may 
be true of us: “My just man,” he says, “liveth by faith.” (Heb. 
x., 38.) And who is the enemy we have to fight against? We are 
told in this day’s lesson that it is especially incontinency. It was this 
vice with all its fearful consequences which, having overwhelmed 
the world as with a deluge of sin and misery, brought down the Om- 
nipotent from His throne, to come and remedy by His example and 
teaching the forlorn condition of our fallen and degraded race. This 
vice is one of the worst and most fatal consequences of original sin 
to which our nature is most prone; from which no condition is 
exempt, no height of sanctity can secure immunity. It is the most 
insidious of all, and steals on us unawares from the most inno- 
cent and far-off occasions. As vain is it for us as for the apostle 
St. Paul to cry out: “Unhappy man that I am, who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?” (Rom. vii. 24.) There is but one 
answer for all: “My grace is sufficient for thee.” (II. Cor. xii. 9.) 
The remedies against this vice are as simple as the evil is compli- 
cated: “This kind of devil is not cast out but by prayer and fasting.” 
(Math. xvii. 20.) 

Hence, my brethren, the Church invites you, at this holy sea- 
son, to works of corporal austerity and to increased earnestness in 
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prayer. Do not then neglect the Church’s warning, lest you pre- 
sume to approach the holy Child Jesus with your souls stained 
with this common defilement. 

Again, “let your loins be girt about with truth.” There is no 
better preservative against this vice than simplicity, especially that 
simplicity which exhibits itself in the candid confession of our 
sins and the laying open of our conscience to our spiritual director. 
Our Lord, with unwonted severity, pronounces woe against those 
whited sepulchres, who appear fair and comely outwardly to men, 
but inwardly are sinks of corruption. Walk, then, in all truth and 
simplicity before God and men, remembering that your members 
are the temples of the Holy Ghost; strive to keep with truth and 
fidelity, the bond which we have entered into with God, and of 
which the angels are witness, to render up our bodies holy and 
immaculate in His sight. Thus shall we with confidence present 
ourselves before the spotless Infant who comes to us amid the 
snows of Christmas. He will expect us to appear before Him 
with the same purity, innocence, guilelessness and simplicity of 
which He gives us an example in His own person. Let us, then, 
strive to cultivate these dispositions and practice these virtues 
during this present Advent. Thus we may hope to receive a cor- 
dial welcome from our Lord when we shall visit Him in His humble 
manger. 

Every action of our Lord’s life is a mystery, and has a deep 
meaning of its own. Hence His coming amongst us in the form 
of a helpless Infant has its own special meaning. It was a device 
of His love to attract all without exception, sinners as well as 
saints, to come and pay Him their homage. As He lies in the 
crib, stretched upon the straw, He smiles upon all with indiscrim- 
inating love. He stretches forth His little arms to embrace all 
alike; for all are alike to Him: all may approach Him with im- 
punity, for He is quite helpless; He cannot judge or condemn, for 
He is but a babe; He lavishes upon all alike His most tender ca- 
resses. Let us not then miss such a golden opportunity, but pre- 
pare ourselves well during this time of preparation to approach 
His humble throne with good and fervent dispositions, and so render 
ourselves capable of receiving the abundant graces which He will 
lavish upon us. 

For we must not forget that the Church does not fail this day 
to warn us of another and very different coming of our Lord, 
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when He shall come at the last day, in great power and majesty, 
to judge the world. If, then, we will not profit by the graces of 
His first coming, we must expect to experience the rigors of His sec- 
ond coming. Thus, instead of the straw and the manger, we shall be- 
hold a dazzling white throne; instead of the meek and humble 
worshippers of Bethlehem, we shall see legions of angels, drawn 
up in battle array, ready to do their Lord’s bidding and to execute 
judgment on the wicked; instead of a weeping infant, we shall en- 
counter the Son of Man in all the power and glory of His Godhead. 
Nothing will then be forgotten or overlooked; the time of forgive- 
ness will then be past; then shall there be strict and thorough 
scrutiny, stern and unrelenting judgment. 

Let us, then, anticipate this second and dreadful coming by making 
the most of His first and all-loving advent amongst us. Do not 
imitate the example of the world, which looks upon Christmas as a 
time of sensual and sinful excess, but walk as becomes children 
of the light, not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering 
and impurity; but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ by practicing 
the virtues of which He has given us the example; and spend His 
holy season of Advent in such fervent preparation, that the grace 
of God may, in the words of St. Jude: “Preserve you without 
sin, and present you spotless before the presence of His glory, 
with exceeding joy in the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


(Jude 24.) 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE DIVINE HEART OF JESUS WOUNDED FOR OUR 
SINS, ASKS OF US A CONTRITE AND HUMBLE 
HEART. 


we healeth the broken of heart, and bindeth up their bruises.” —Ps. 
exlvi. 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—Of old God demanded many sacrifices as an acknowledg- 
ment of His supremacy. But the most pleasing of all to Him is the 
sacrifice given by the humble and contrite heart. There is no true 
penance without this crushing of the heart. Examples of the spice and 

the grape. This sacrifice fills the heart with heavenly consolation. 
The blow of Abel was avenged because Cain did not repent. David 

repented and was forgiven the murder of Urias. The mercy of God 
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shown in His attitude towards repentant sinners gives us the value 
of a contrite heart. 

Examples—The Jews in the desert; the Ninevites; Manasses: 
Samaria; Peter; Paul; Zacheus. , 

Contrition is not so difficult. Ponder on God and ourselves and 
contrition becomes easy. The Heart of Jesus teaches us the road to 
true sorrow for our sins. The passion and death of our Saviour should 
beget sorrow in the hearts of all sinners. 

Cry out for pardon in the words of the psalmist. 


In the old law God required of His chosen people various sacrifices 
for the different seasons of the year. At Easter the entire people were 
to sacrifice to Him an unspotted lamb. At Pentecost He required the 
first of the loaves. On the feast of the Tabernacle the first of the 
remaining fruits was to be offered up. On the feast of Atone- 
ment a calf and a ram were sacrificed by the high priest, and the 
elders of the people brought two goats to the door of the taber- 
nacle of which one was sacrificed for the sins of all the people, and 
the others was set at liberty in the forest. Upon the birth of a 
child the Lord demanded from the parents two turtle doves or two 
young pigeons. But of all these sacrifices none was so pleasing 
to the Divine Majesty as that of a contrite and humble heart, a truly 
repentant man. For what does God care for the killing and burn- 
ing of an ox, sheep, or goat if the heart of him who offers it is far 
from Him? Hence the repentant David said: “For if thou hadst 
desired sacrifice, I would indeed have given it; with burnt offerings 
thou wilt not be delighted.” (Ps. 1. 18.) As soon as this same 
man offered to God a contrite and humbled heart ready to make 
every satisfaction, he obtained forgiveness and grace. Then he 
sang joyfully the consoling versicle: “A contrite and humbled 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” And in another place: 
“Who healeth the broken of heart, and bindeth up their bruises,” 
i.e., He heals the hearts that are stricken with the mortal sickness 
of sin, and like a merciful Samaritan He binds up the wounds, 
pouring wine and oil into them. This is what Christ did upon the 
cross when the soldier’s spear pierced His side and His most Sacred 
Heart, out of which flowed blood and water: blood, to denote the 
martyrdom, but water to express the Baptism of penance, in which 
the contrite heart sheds bitter tears for having offended God, the only 
and supreme good. “No gift,” says St. Jerome, “is more pleasing 
to God than contrition of the heart, proceeding from true love.” 
The beauty and fragrance of a contrite and humbled heart may be 
made manifest by a study of a few of its emblems. As long as 
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the most precious spices remain whole they give out no agreeable 
odor, but as soon as they are crushed in a mortar they send forth 
a delicious perfume. The vineyard which in the spring is pruned 
by the vine-dresser with a vine-knife, gives the ripened grape. 
Consider, O Christian soul, how pleasing to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus is a contrite and humble heart. The venerable Blosius 
says: “In this life we cannot offer to God a more delight- 
ful or worthy sacrifice than that of an humble and obedient 
heart.’ Such a heart is like a crushed spice, a _ crucible 
ever heated with the fire of Divine love, a vineyard which 
indeed at first by the contemplation of the enormity of 
the offence against the Infinite God fills the soul with bitterness, 
but which in the end leaves a heavenly consolation in our hearts. 
Hence all the penitential Psalms, as St. Bonaventure remarks, begin 
with tears, and end with jubilation. “O what sweetness does pen- 
ance contain,” cries out the holy Abbot Antiochus. “Oh, how beauti- 
ful it is, principally because our Lord is so loving and easily forgets 
the evil we have done, because He is merciful and has compassion 
upon the human race. He is the greatest lover of our souls, and 
cares for the salvation of all in every possible way.” Authentic 
writers declare that corpses frequently have been known to bleed 
in the presence of their murderers. Certainly the blood of the inno- 
cent Abel, whom Cain murdered, instantly demanded vengeance 
from God against the ungodly murderer. “What hast thou done? 
The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth to me from the earth.” 
(Gen. iv. 10). Let us consider the murder of the innocent Urias, 
who by order of David was deserted in battle and killed. It is not 
mentioned in Holy Writ that the blood of this innocent man de- 
manded vengeance from God, the just judge, against David. It 
is a remarkable circumstance! Why did the blood of one murdered 
man cry to God for vengeance upon its murderer, and not that of 
another? St. Ambrose says: “Cain did not confess it, but David 
did: I said I will confess my injustice against myself to the Lord!” 
And indeed he not only confessed his crime, but he did so with a 
contrite and humbled heart, and with copious tears because of the 
offence against God. Hence he said: “Streams of water have run 
from my eyes, because they have not kept Thy law.” These tears 
did God the Lord accept as precious pearls, therefore the blood of 
Urias, although it was shed innocently, did not cry for vengeance. 
Cain on the contrary did not shed a single tear over his crime; 
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he remained indeed unrepentant all his life; for this reason also he 
was accused by the blood of Abel before the just tribunal of God, and 
condemned. Learn from this what an agreeable sacrifice to God 
a contrite and humbled heart is. Let us remain with David and 
recall to our remembrance that frightful defeat which the city of 
Jerusalem once experienced when the avenging sword of Divine 
justice carried off in a few hours 70,000 people by the pest. Whilst 
the dread pest was raging, David saw the avenging Angel with a 
gloomy aspect and a drawn sword, and immediately he and his pros- 
trated themselves upon the ground in prayer, and “the Lord was mer- 
ciful and spoke to the Angel who slew the people, saying: ‘It is 
enough.’ Whence came this sudden change of Divine justice? O 
Christians, look here and ponder how gracious and merciful the Di- 
vine Heart is towards those who are contrite of heart! David had 
hardly acknowledged his guilt, or begun to make his confession pub- 
licly with a contrite heart, by saying: “It is I who have sinned, I did 
wrong,” when the Angel sheathed his sword of vengeance. O 
what a salutary word: “It is I who have sinned,” when it rises 
from the innermost part of a contrite heart! ‘“O wholesome con- 
trition! O blessed repentance!’ exclaims St. Lawrence Justinian, 
“thou art the refuge of the humble, the alleviation of the contrite, 
the door of forgiveness, the hope of respite, the teacher of the 
knowledge of our own weakness, the fear of demons, the mother 
of virtue, the guardian of graces, the stimulus to prayer, the source 
of tears, the harbinger of subsequent mercy, the friend of angels, 
and an admirable rule of conduct for the spiritual life.” What 
saved the Ninevites, who were threatened with the overthrow of their 
city? (Jonas iii. 10.) Their contrite and humbled heart. What 
reconciled the ungodly Manasses with God again? His contrite 
heart. (II. Paral. xxxiii. 11.) What delivered Samaria from 
famine, war, and destruction? The contrite and humbled hearts 
of the king and the people. What kept the fiery serpents in the desert 
away from the murmuring people? Their contrite and humbled 
heart. ‘They came to Moses, and said: We have sinned, because 
we have spoken against the Lord and thee; pray that He may take 
away these serpents from us.” (Num. xxi. 7.) What was it that 
restored to the state of grace Peter in the courtyard, Paul on the 
way to Damascus, Matthew at the seat of customs, Magdalene at 
the banquet, Zacheus upon the fig-tree, the publican in the Temple, 
the thief upon the cross? Was it not their contrite and humbled 
hearts ? 
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St. Bernadine of Sienna considers sin as a mortal wound of the 
soul, and as a gangrenous sore. As a wholesome medicine for this 
he prescribes “Repentance and contrition,” he says, “puncture the 
sore, confession opens it, and takes away the matter, satisfaction 
applies the plaster to it; by this puncture the heart of man is crushed, 
and the pleasure of sin is taken away from it.” 

Contrition is therefore not so difficult as many believe, for to love 
God above all things is not hard in practice. The chief reason of our 
difficulty lies in our ignorance, in the fact that we do not appre- 
ciate the supreme goodness of God and His infinite Majesty, benevo- 
lence, amiability and sanctity as we ought to, but very often, which 
is greatly to be deplored, we prefer the most trifling things to God 
Himself. If the sinner would ponder more on the difference there 
is between God and all other things, he would certainly be more 
easily and more often moved to true contrition, which is an inward 
sorrow and horror for sin, and proceeds from motives of true love 
of an offended God. 

I do not believe that there is a better or easier means of arousing 
perfect contrition than the contemplation of the most amiable and 
Divine Heart of Jesus. It is related of our first parents in the old 
traditions of the Jews, that they repented and bemoaned their past 
sin in Paradise, with a sincerely contrite and humbled heart when 
they found their beloved and handsome son Abel lying in the 
fields covered with blood and disfigured, killed by his own brother. 
Through this disfigurement and by the contemplation of death, which 
sin had brought into the world, their eyes were opened more than 
by the loss of Paradise, out of which they had been driven. From 
that moment they execrated their sin, and because they sighed with 
contrite and humbled hearts they obtained the grace of forgiveness. 
Now, O Christian, I will show you a far more innocent Abel, who 
likewise was wounded, killed, disfigured, covered with blood and 
nailed to the cross for your sake; do you wish to know the impious 
murderer who killed the innocent Jesus, the author of life? You 
are that man of death; by thy pride thou didst crown the head of 
Jesus with thorns, thy sensuality nailed Him to the cross, thy in- 
temperance in eating and drinking gave Him vinegar and gall to 
drink, thy envy scourged Him, and thy crime cruelly wounded the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus. Thus does God suffer for what man 
has committed. What then is your determination, O sinful soul? 
Behold, thou hast no other means than the sacred wounds, than the 
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Divine Heart of Jesus! Take réfuge therein with a contrite and 
humbled heart, for as long as His Heart is open, grace will not 
be wanting. Say then: O Jesus, my God, I love Thee above alj 
things, therefore | am sorry from my whole heart that I ever 
offended Thee. I promise an earnest amendment, confession and 
satisfaction, everything in fact which Thou dost ask, for that alone 
will save me. 


SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT. 
SHORT SERMON. 
‘INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
VI. THe Nature oF Gop; or, Wuar 1s Gop? 


BY THE REV. P. H., OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


“ And God said: I am who am.”—Exod. iii. 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—The people of Athens, because of a dread pestilence, erected 
an altar to the unknown God. St. Paul preached this God to them. Do 
we understand the nature of this same God? The wisest philosophers 
of ages could not answer the question, “What is God?” God Himself 
answered it when He said, “I am who am.” This signifies, 1. The fulness 
of all things. 2. The eternal One. 3. The unchangeable One. 4. The 
self-existent One. 5. The all necessary One. 6. The omniscient One. 
7. The omnipotent One. 8. The author of all things created. 9. The only 
supreme and all Good One. 

All are called to enjoy Him forever, but how few will finally attain 
to this enjoyment. How much better all would be if all knew this 
Supreme Being. 


A dreadful pestilence once devastated Greece and carried off men 
and animals. In their necessity the inhabitants called upon their 
gods to deliver them from this terrible epidemic. But all their 
supplications and sacrifices were in vain. Then they thought that 
there must be another god who could punish them, and whom they 
had not yet worshipped, for all the known gods had been fervently 
supplicated, but in vain. Thereupon they prayed to the unknown 
God to have pity upon them and deliver them from the plague. And 
behold! they had hardly called upon this God before the pestilence 
ceased and vanished from the whole country. Filled with joy at 
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this the grateful inhabitants of Athens erected an altar of stone, 
upon which these words were inscribed: “To the unknown God!” 
Now when the Apostle St. Paul came to Athens during one of his 
apostolical journeys, he stood still one day in the middle of the court 
of justice and said: “Athenians! I see that you are, I might say, in 
all things hyper-orthodox. For as.1 went around and saw the 
images of your gods, I found an altar with this inscription: ‘To the 
unknown God!’ I will now make known to you what you are 
worshipping without knowing it.” And thereupon he explained to 
them in a lengthy discourse who this unknown God was whom they 
ought to adore and worship. What was unknown to the Athenians 
has long been known to us, my dear brethren. This one God, pro- 
claimed by St. Paul is adored by us. We believe in Him, we call 
upon Him in all our necessities and dangers. We profess aloud 
that there is a God in heaven, who has created all things upon this 
earth. But if I were to ask one of you now, who and what is this 
God whom you adore, in whom you believe, whose existence you 
publicly profess: what answer would I receive? I will answer, ex- 
plaining for you the important question: 


Wuat Is Gop? 


Once when the Prince Hiero, of Syracuse, asked the philosopher 
Simonides, what God was, the latter begged for one day’s reflection. 
On the following day he appeared before the prince and begged for 
two more days, and at the expiration of that time he asked for four 
more days. Now, when the philosopher again asked for more time 
to consider the question, the prince was greatly astonished. Simon- 
ides replied: “Alas! the more and the longer I reflect upon it, the 
more difficult it becomes for me to tell you what God is.” 

Timzeus did not delay so long when the same question was put to 
him by the worldly wise Socrates. He answered immediately: “I 
know well what God is not (namely, neither planet, nor man, nor 
metal, and so on) ; but what He is I am unable to say.” As I have 
shown, the heathens knew by their reason and by creatures that 
there was a God; but it was not possible for them to obtain a 
knowledge of the nature of God. And no wonder! “For .that 
which is infinite and unfathomable,” says Tertullian, “is known only 
to Him Who in the same way is infinite and unfathomable.” If 
then we wish to know what God is, we must not ask either heaven 
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or earth, sun or moon, star or element, or the angels, but we must 
ask God Himself who alone knows Himself perfectly. This is what 
Moses did, and for that reason he was answered by God Himself. 
For when God sent him to Pharaoh with the commission that he 
should allow the Israelites to leave Egypt that they might offer 
sacrifice to Him in the desert, who was their Lord and God, Moses 
said: “But if the people or Pharaoh should ask me what is your name 
and who you are, what shall I say to them?” Then God said: “I 
am Who am. Thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel: He 
Who is, hath sent me to you.” 

In these words God has expressed His nature, and at the same 
time everything that He is as God. Now hear what God has said 
of Himself: ‘I am Who am,” 2e., J am the abridgment and the 
fulness of everything which is. Everything that we can say of a 
being, for instance, that it is beautiful, good, precious, costly, large, 
intelligent, wise, is said of God. He is the beginning, the continua- 
tion and the completion of all things. He fills and embraces all 
things. “What language,” exclaims therefore St. Gregory, “can 
name Thee, O God? Thou art unpronounceable for every mouth, 
because Thou it is who hast given speech to every mouth. Thou 
art incomprehensible because from Thee proceeds all comprehensive- 
ness. O the nothingness of human expressions! Every glorious 
name belongs to Thee, and yet no one can designate Thee! Being 
of all beings ; that is the only name which is not unworthy of Thee!” 

2. Iam Who am, 2.e., I am what always was, what continually 
is, what endures for all time and never ceases, what never changes, 
what is ever unchangeable. For that which changes we cannot say 
of it that it is for all time, because now on account of its changing 
it is not what it was formerly, and before was not that which it now 
begins to be. What has been burnt by the fire we can no longer 
call wood, but coal or ashes; nor can we say that this is a firebrand, 
which is still fresh, green wood. In the same way a man who has 
become tall and old is not the same as he was when a little child, that 
is, in the powers of his mind and body; still less can we say of a 
little child that in old age and after death it will be the same as it 
is now. But God is eternal, consequently unchangeable, everlast- 
ing and perpetual. Therefore the Psalmist says: “In the beginning, 
O Lord, Thou foundedest the earth, and the heavens are the works 
of Thy hands. They shall perish, but Thou remainest; and all of 
them shall grow old like a garment. And as a vesture Thou shalt 
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change them, and they shall be changed. But Thou art always the 
selfsame, and Thy years shall not fail.” (Ps. ci. 26, 28.) 

3. 1 am Who am, i.¢., 1 am that which is eternal, without beginning 
and without end. For that which is only for a time, was before it 
became anything, nothing, and will again be nothing when it will 
have passed away with time. And of that which was before and is 
now no longer it cannot be said that it 7s. But in God there is 
nothing which now is and formerly was not; nothing which was be- 
fore in Him and now is no longer there. St. Cassian remarks of 
this: “Iam Whoam. God has here with wonderful dignity exalted 
the question of the eternity of the Divine nature, for nothing is so 
suitable to say of God as to call Him eternal, The Being which has 
neither a beginning in the past, nor an end in the future.” 

4. 1am Who am, 2.e., I am that which is of itself. For I alone 
am from and out of myself. All other things are not from them- 
selves, but out of Me and through Me. How long they will be the 
same depends upon My will, for they are not out of themselves and 
through themselves. For had there been a time when nothing was 
then nothing could have ever come into existence, for it is absolutely 
impossible that that which is not, could produce anything. I am 
necessarily without a beginning; so that I cannot have an existence 
from another, but only from myself, from My Divine nature. 

5. 1am Who am, 2.e., I am that which must be as it is, and can- . 
not be any other way. I have nothing that is not necessary to Me. 
The kindness, wisdom, omnipotence, sanctity, justice, as well as all 
the other perfections are my own -necessary being. Therefore all 
these things are absolutely necessary to Me, but in other beings only 
as much and as far as I will it. In this sense the Gospel says: 
“None is good but God alone.” In this sense the Church prays in 
the holy sacrifice of the Mass: “Thou only art holy.” For there is 
no angel and no man so good, so wise, so mighty, so holy, that 
he could not be wiser, better, more powerful, holier. But God of 
Himself is the most perfect. Therefore human goodness and sanc- 
tity in comparison with His goodness and sanctity is as nothing. 

6. Tam Who an, i.e., 1am a simple Being without any admixture. 
For if I had anything from any other being upon Me, I should not 
be entirely of myself; I should be what I was not before, I should 
thus be changeable.” But with God there is no change, nor shadow 
of vicissitude.” (James i. 17.) 

7. 1am Who am, 2.e., an omniscient Being, I know everything, 
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the least and the greatest, the past, present and the future, also what 
men do of their own free will, even the most secret thoughts and 
impulses of the heart. I know all this in the most perfect way, all 
at once, everything at the same time, from all eternity. For if | 
did not know all things at the same time, but some things later, and 
not everything in the most perfect way, but so that I might err, not 
all things of myself, but through exterior communication, I should be 
in a sense dependent; I should attain a perfection which I had not 
before, consequently a change in my Being. 

8. Iam Who am, 2.e., I am all things and unite in myself every- 
thing without measure or bounds. Because I have everything of 
myself, therefore nothing exists which could restrict Me. For this 
reason I am unrestricted, limitless, infinite, and therefore an incom- ° 
prehensible Being which cannot be called anything else. 

9. Lam Who am, 2.¢.,1am the author and foundation of all things, 
I am the first cause, on account of which, and through which every- 
thing is that is. For this reason I am the creator of all things; 
and can make without requiring anything to create from. For if I 
required any substance which did not exist through Me, I should 
be restricted in My activity, I should no longer be the independent 
Being which I am. 

10. Iam Who an, 2.e., I alone am God, and there is none to be 
compared to Me. For if besides Me there was a being like unto Me 
it would contain all the attributes which I have in My nature, con- 
sequently it would be of itself and not of Me. Thus I should no 
longer be God, because there would be something that was not of Me. 

You have now, dear brethren, heard how God Himself describes 
His Being. We can comprise in a few words that which we have 
described to-day: God is a Being who of Himself and in Himself 
is so perfect that we cannot conceive anything greater, better, or more 
perfect. He is called, and He is, a Being, because He exists not 
only in our fancy and our imagination, but in truth and reality. 
He is a Being who is of Himself, because God cannot proceed from 
any other being; a Being from whom everything that is in existence 
proceeds; a Being who is of Himself so perfect that there cannot be 
anything better or more perfect. And for this reason God is called 
the Supreme and best good which was from all eternity, and which 
ever will be. We signify this in our language by the word, for when 
we say “God” it sounds almost as if we said “good.” 

I shall take occasion to give a special discourse on this word which 
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expresses the entire Being of God, and I shall show you more plainly 
what God is as the supreme good. This will be the subject of our 
next instruction. 

For to-day I shall take leave of you with the concluding words of 
the Gospel: “Many are called, but few chosen.” O how dread- 
ful, dear brethren, is the lesson to be taken from these words! 
We know that we are all called, for the heathen, Jew, and heretic are 
called too. But who can tell whether we are all chosen! Christ 
says to us: “Broad is the path that leads to destruction, and many 
there are that walk thereon.” Now what is the reason of this? 
Osee tells us distinctly enough: “For there is no truth, and there 
is no mercy, and there is no knowledge of God in the land.” (Osee 

iv. I.) 

Observe the last words: “No knowledge of God in the land.” 
And because this knowledge is wanting we have in our day so many 
lies, cruelties, enmities, murders, robberies, etc. How could 
such atrocities take place in the world if people understood what 
faith teaches, if people knew what God is? Thales, a heathen, in 
speaking of his gods, said: “The people must consider that the 
gods see everything and are everywhere present.” And why? For 
“then the people will lead purer lives,” said he. When we know 
what God is we must maintain that the eye of God is every- 
where and can see all things, even the most hidden. But either 
people do not know it or they do not believe, such ungodly lives do 
some people lead now-a-days! 


THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 
BY THE REV. P. A. BEECHER, DUNWOODIE, N. Y. 


“Thou art all fair and there is no spot in thee.” 


SYNOPSIS.—The arguments for the Immaculate Conception from reason, 
Tradition, the behef of the faithful and Sacred Scripture. Reflections. 
Notwithstanding her. high privilege, she is, while only Queen to the 
Angels, more than Queen to us—She is our Mother. 


Frequently throughout the year we kept both feast and holy 
day in Mary’s honor. We rejoiced at her nativity; we honored 
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her annunciation; we knelt with her in tenderness at the crib; 
we sorrowed as we met her on the road to Calvary; we joined in 
her joy on Easter Sunday; and of that joy we felt the consum- 
mation when, her checkered life of sorrow and happiness ended, we 
saw her taken gloriously body and soul into heaven. But on the 
forthcoming feast we shall be called upon to celebrate that privi- 
lege which is the beginning and root of all her sanctity; which 
constitutes her “the glory of Jerusalem, the joy of Israel, the sal- 
vation of her people,” and an honor to the whole human race. The 
feast of the Immaculate Conception! Happy should be the ears 
which hear that announcement, for, I say to you, generations longed 
to see the day that would commemorate its final decision, and 
they saw it not. Fathers, doctors, theologians, and the faithful of 
all times believed in the Immaculate Conception; nevertheless, it 
was not until the ever memorable December day, in the year of 
grace 1854, after the cannon in St. Angelo had boomed a signal 
for a triumphant peal of bells, that the doctrine became an article 
of defined faith, so that, thereafter, no one could doubt it without 
hurting his own soul. The coming feast will be the 47th anni- 
versary of that day of triumph, and though our cities will wear 
their work-a-day aspect, we can, for all that, make it a day of honor 
for Mary and of profit to ourselves by congratulating her on her 
high privilege and begging her assistance. 

But we may be called upon not only to congratulate her and 
beg her assistance, but likewise to defend her honor; for it is a 
well-known fact that none other of her titles is so strenuously 
denied by non-Catholics as that of her Immaculate Conception. 
This is in part due to ignorance regarding it, but principally be- 
cause the sects at variance with Catholic teaching, no matter how 
much they may differ amongst themselves, are all, from the heresy 
of old Nestorius, who disgraced the patriarchal see of Constan- 
tinople, down to the last wind of strange doctrine, characterized 
by their attempt to belittle the dignity of the Mother of God. Need 
we say that their hostility and anger are spent in vain, for against 
her enemies she is as an army set in battle array! She needs no 
defence, for her Son will reckon with her adversaries. Still, in 
accordance with the promise, “They that will explain me shall 
find life and shall have salvation from the Lord,” we shall offer a 
few reasons for our belief. 

For the sake of clearness, we shall first state the doctrine in the 
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words of the definition: “The Blessed Virgin Mary, in the first 
moment of her conception, by a special grace and privilege of 
Almighty God, in view of the merits of Christ Jesus the Saviour of 
the liuman race, was preserved free from all stain of original sin.” 

We now come to consider some of the arguments. Of course, 
the great argument for us Catholics is that the Church has defined 
it; but, apart from this, we must be able to give an account of the 
faith that is in us. We shall divide the arguments into two classes, 
the first class including those which go to show how conformable 
the doctrine is to reason and revelation, the second the immediate 
arguments on which the definition has been founded. 

As to the former. Firstly, Jesus Christ is the Son of God and of 
the Virgin Mary, proceeding from all eternity from the bosom of 
His eternal Father, born in the fulness of time of His Virgin Moth- 
er, and united to her by every tie that can bind a mother and son. 
Now, as His Father is the infinitely holy God, adored of cherubim 
and seraphim, must we not hold that His Mother was, at least, 
preserved from all sin, for dishonor to a mother is dishonor to the 
son? Furthermore, let us consider the part Mary has taken in 
the Incarnation. Let us take any part of the Sacred Humanity, 
the Sacred Heart, for instance. We adore it. Is it the Divinity 
which is united to it? Not merely that, but we adore the living, 
fleshy heart itself, just as it beats within the bosom of Jesus Christ. 
But where did He get that Heart? Where His Flesh and Blood? 
From the most pure veins of the Blessed Virgin Mary. And are 
we to suppose that flesh and blood so honored, deified, united to 
the Divinity for evermore by the indissoluble bond of personal 
union could come from a source stained by that stain which of all 
others God detests most, the foul stain of sin? Could sin touch 
God so closely? No one who remembers that into His presence 
nothing defiled shall enter, and who has formed the first idea of 
His sanctity, can for one moment entertain the thought. 

Secondly, the Prophet Jeremias and John the Baptist, although 
conceived in sin, were, by special grace, sanctified before birth, 
the former because he was to predict the coming of Christ, the 
latter because he was to prepare the way. And as God granted 
this grace to persons who were only remotely and externally con- 
nected with His Son, one of whom while in the flesh never saw Him, 
is it not natural to suppose that He would go the whole way and 
completely exempt from sin her who was to be the mother of 
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that same Son, and who, we are told, was prepared for her Divine 
Maternity from all eternity? And the reasonableness of this ar- 
gument is confirmed by the fact that the privilege of the Baptist 
was greater than that of the Prophet, inasmuch as he came nearer 
Christ. 

Finally, God gives His grace to each one according to the end, 
dignity and office for which one is intended. Now, Mary is the 
Mother of God and a co-operator in the redemption; and hence 
we almost invariably find reference to her when there is question 
of Christ and the redemption. When Isaiah had, in seraphic fer- 
vor, besought God to make clearer the mystery of the redemption, 
he was shown the Virgin with her Son Emmanuel, and the Flower 
from the root of Jesse. Jeremias, equally favored, sang in the 
sublime simplicity of Hebrew prophecy of the wonder which God 
would create on earth: “A woman shall encompass a man.” And 
coming to later times we find the same undivided reference. In 
St. Matthew we read: “The mother with Jesus who will make 
safe His people”; and “the Boy with Mary His mother.” In St. 
Luke: “Blessed, with her blessed fruit”; and the “Mother with 
the infant who is a light to the revelation of the Gentiles, and the 
glory of the people Israel.” In St. Paul: “The mother with 
the Son who is sent from heaven that we might receive the adop- 
tion of the sons of God.” And the favored Evangelist, while rapt 
in ecstasy in lone Patmos, gazed with eagle eye on the wonderful 
secrets of heaven, and saw, great amongst them, “A woman clothed 
with the sun, and the moon beneath her feet, and on her head a 
crown of stars, and she brought forth a man child who was to rule 
all nations with an iron rod.” Thus, throughout, we find her men- 
tioned in connection with Christ and the redemption, just as Eve 
is mentioned with Adam and the fall. What, then, is the con- 
clusion? That she must have been always free from sin, because 
nothing could be more opposed to the redemption than sin; for the 
redemption means a rescuing from sin, a buying back, as it were, 
from the dominion of Satan. 

The foregoing are a few of the many arguments—for we meet 
them on all sides—which go to show how conformable is the doc- 
trine to reason and revelation. But we now come to a brief con- 
sideration of the arguments on which the definition was founded; 
namely, Tradition, the belief of the faithful, and Sacred Scripture. 

As to Tradition. Tradition has come from the Apostles; but 
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they themselves were too busily engaged in preaching to transmit 
it in writing, and accordingly we must go to their disciples, the 
early Fathers and Christian writers, to find the full deposit of 
apostolic teaching. Nevertheless, we have it on testimony, which, 
while not clearly established, cannot be denied, that St. Andrew 
said: “As the first Adam was made of the earth before it was 
cursed, so the second Adam was formed of Virgin earth which 
was never cursed.” Passing from the age of the Apostles we 
next come to that of the Fathers and Christian writers, those giants 
of the Church, whose majestic foreheads flash on to us the light of 
heaven. No visionaries these, but men whose great minds were 
developed in the cold, severe philosophy of the pagan school. 
With one voice they have spoken, and that voice is that Mary is 
Immaculate. From the school of Alexandria, in its day the centre 
of the world’s philosophy, come the voices of Dionysius and the 
renowned Origen. Cyprian voices the belief of famous old Car- 
thage. In Milan we hear the eloquent voice of Ambrose. Con- 
stantinople hearkens to the golden-mouthed Chrysostom. To Jerome, 
in the caves of Palestine, “Mary is the cloud of day who never 
knew darkness.” Augustine casts in the full weight of his mighty 
intellect ; while Basil holds the high place of leader whom defenders 
of the doctrine have gloried to follow. Great and strong as the 
peal of thunder is the voice of the Fathers and Doctors which has 
come reverberating down the centuries, not like thunder in its 
dying between hills and valleys, but gaining strength with time 
and distance, until to-day that voice re-echoes from the walls of 
China to the llanos of Peru, from the Rocky Mountains to the 
distant wash of Australasian seas; for everywhere is the belief 
strong, vivid, cherished that Mary is Immaculate; and as unceas- 
ingly as from the choir of angels goes up the anthem of “Holy 
Lord God of Hosts,” does the salutation “Hail full of grace” as- 
cend from the Catholic heart to Heaven’s Immaculate Queen. 

Nor are we Catholics of America second to others in our venera- 
tion of Mary, for, grand and glorious thought, noble reparation of 
Catholic instinct, and, mayhap, happy omen of our religious destiny, 
we Offset the unbelief and prejudice of the still doubting millions 
by keeping the feast of the Immaculate Conception as our national 
festival. 

Of the next argument, the belief of the faithful, it will be nec- 
essary to say a few words only. It has what we might call two 
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phases, the historical and the theological. The former, or historical 
phase, we can treat of in one sentence; namely, history proves that 
the doctrine has been believed from the earliest times all over 
the world. From this arises the second or theological aspect, the 
Infallibility of the Church, which, in the present case, is a two- 
edged sword of defence, having what we might call a passive and 
an active side. By the former, or passive Infallibility, we mean that 
the faithful as a body can never err in believing, and by the latter, 
that the Church can never err in teaching; for, if either of these 
should come to pass, then and there the gates of hell would have 
prevailed, which, Christ testifying, can never be. 

Finally comes the great question, where in Sacred Scripture is 
it revealed? True, it is not formally stated in Sacred Scripture; 
for instance, the word “Immaculate” is not used. But those sacred 
writings are the great spiritual mine into which the deeper and 
more perseveringly we delve the greater shall be the treasure 
found. Now theologians are convinced that the words of the 
Archangel, “Full of grace,” were expressive not only of Mary’s 
then sanctity, but were expressive of sanctity never sullied by stain 
of any kind. They are convinced that to Mary alone, in 
the fulness of their mystic sense, do the words of the 
Canticle of Canticles apply, where God gazes on her pure 
soul, and delighted with this His noblest work, says: “As 
the lily amongst the thorns, so is my beloved amongst the daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem; my love, my dove, my beautiful one, thou art 
all fair and there is no spot in thee: my love is one only.” And, 
pursuing this mystic sense, we ask, why “one only’? Does He 
not love those who love Him? Did He not love John the Baptist, 
greater than who, He declared, was not born of woman? Did He 
not love Peter, when in the fulness of honest love the big-hearted 
Apostle exclaimed, “Lord, Thou knowest all things, Thou knowest 
that I love Thee?” And did He not love Mary Magdalen, when He 
testified that many sins were forgiven her, for she had loved much; 
when He addressed her by her name as she sat at His feet gazing 
with love into His countenance; and when, above all, on the first 
Easter Sunday morning, blinded with tears and distracted with 
grief, she mistook Him for the gardener, and in the simplicity of 
her ardent love asked if He had stolen her Lord, and where He had 
put Him? Yes, these He loved, and loved intensely; but for Mary 
alone has He the words, “My love is one only”—because she is all 
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fair, and there is no spot in her—because she is the Immaculate 
Conception. 

But though great be the mystic testimony of the writer of the 
Canticles, and the literal testimony of the Evangelist who penned 
the sublime words of the Magnificat, God was not satisfied, but He 
Himself would bespeak Mary’s praises. Nor did He wait the ful- 
ness of time for the great mystery of the Incarnation. We must 
go back in spirit over five thousand years, to the Garden of Eden, 
the scene of His first dealing with man. The woman, foolishly be- 
lieving the serpent, takes the fruit and eats and gives to her hus- 
band, who also eats. Instantly, the Triune God comes in anger from 
heaven, upbraids the two miserable beings now trembling before 
Him, and—what a subject for fear and reflection—mocks them: 
“Lo! Adam has become as one of us.” My brethren, we but little 
realize how much for us depended on this awful moment. An in- 
sult has been offered to Him who for a single offense drove hosts 
of spirits from heaven, pursued them with thunder and winged 
lightning through the realms of chaos, until He prostrated them 
on the burning marl of the deep tract of hell. He is still the same 
God, without diminution of majesty, without shadow of change. 
A grievous offense has been committed against Him—how will He 
act? Verily, my brethren, it was an awful and tremendous mo- 
ment; the destiny of mankind was trembling in the balance, and 
the brightest cherub, if asked his opinion, would have declared that 
it was woe to the human race. But God, in His infinite design, 
foresaw what no cherub could see; He foresaw the glory of the 
Incarnation, and the pure soul of Mary, and, accordingly, mercy 
seasoned justice, or, in figurative Hebrew thought, mercy kissed 
justice. Still justice being the sternest of the virtues, demands 
some reparation. No sooner had God upbraided Adam and Eve than 
He cursed the earth, cast them out amid its briers and thorns, and 
regretting that He ever made man, went back to His faithful angels. 
This was, indeed, a humiliating scene for the whole human race. But 
there is one redeeming event, one which the whole human race should 
gladly adhere to, but of which, unfortunately, millions are loath 
to hear. In anger, indeed, He went back to His faithful angels, 
but of what He did before so doing I have not yet told you all. He 
turned to the serpent, cursed it, and said: “Because thou hast 
done this, I will place enmities between thee and the woman, and 
thy seed and her seed: she shall crush thy head, and thou shalt lie 
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in wait for her heel.” Hearken to the glorious prophecy of the 
Immaculate Conception, rightly called the first gospel, because the 
first glad tidings to come from an angry God! 

But let this suffice. It is sad that we cannot speak of Mary 
without being under the necessity of introducing the unquiet tone 
of controversial voice, and of going thus far to prove what we our- 
selves have already so lovingly believed. For how, O sweet Moth- 
er, aS we see you rise from seas of sanctity, “our tainted nature’s 
solitary boast,” could we picture you otherwise than with soul Im- 
maculate, purer than foam on central ocean, more beautiful than 
the morning star which is your emblem—a beauty not of earth 
but of heaven, and infusing into those who contemplate it love and 
peace and joy and holy purity. Mary Immaculate! Yes, our 
Catholic instinct was ahead of reason in telling us so, and we would 
have believed, had there never been sounded from the city on the 
hills the trumpet note of an infallible decision. Let us congratulate 
our Queen on her high privilege, which we know to be the begin- 
ning of that union with her Son which has constituted her the 
realization of every type of female grace and loveliness of the Old 
Dispensation: of the beauty of Sarah and Rachel; the prudence 
of Abigail; the chastity of Susanna; the fortitude of the mother 
of the Machabees, and the heroic virtue of the lily-crowned maiden 
of the valley of the Bethulia. But human types are altogether in- 
adequate. We look to heaven, and even there we see her above 
the choirs of angels and archangels, principalities, powers, virtues, 
dominations and thrones, nay, above the young-eyed cherubim and 
rapt seraphim, next the throne of God Himself. These are Mary’s 
servants, she their Queen; and, while contemplating her beauty, 
they gladly own her such. To them, Queen she remains: to us a 
something dearer, a something more, for by the closest spiritual 
ties, whose binding was that of God Himself, she is—our Mother. 
Nor will she forget the occasion, for it was the closing scene in 
the deep tragedy of the sacred Passion, when our Divine Lord, in 
a supreme effort of final love, for the moment conquering agony, 
turned to the beloved Disciple and said: “Son, behold thy moth- 
er.” Though unborn, we who to-day address her then existed in 
the mind of God, and we, too, were consecrated her children in 
the person of the beloved Disciple. And may God be praised for 
giving us so tender and dear a Mother, and for infusing into our 
hearts the love of children; for such, O sweet Mary, we feel; else, 
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whence this unselfish joy at the thought that you are Immaculate, 
or the confidence with which, when oft the dazzling rays of the 
Great White Throne would awe us back into our own wretched- 
‘ness, we still look up and cry for pardon, because we know, we 
feel, that you are there? With the sweet ways of a mother, lead 
us, lead us on to Jesus, and from your place beside the throne 
deign to intercede for us, for we well know that, with the sceptre 
of intercessory prayer, you rule that sacred realm of all mercy and 
all love, the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 


THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


VII. Gop Is THE ONLY TRUE Gob. 
BY THE REV. P. H., OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


“And other seed fell among thorns, and the thorns growing up with it 
choked it.” 


SYNOPSIS.—Many are the good seeds that have been sown, but little fruit 
has resulted. There are many good things among the creatures of God, 
but the only Supreme Good is God. We all strive for the possession 
of the very best. Now this supreme good should be one—most perfect. 
Able to deliver from evil and to bestow all good. It must be sought 
after for itself only. It must satisfy all, must last forever. Therefore 
we see that money is not the highest good, neither is wealth. Honors 
and dignities do not satisfy, neither do sensual pleasures. Knowledge 
and art fill us with pride and vanity. Virtue itself fails to give lasting 
peace to the troubled heart. Witness King Solomon. God alone ful- 
fils all the requisite conditions for perfect happiness. Therefore we ought 
to serve Him perfectly. Have we always done this? If not let us begin 
now and strive to possess Him that is rich in all things. 
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How many good seeds have I not sown from this place, and how 
abundantly have I sown the seed of the word of God in your hearts! 
But where are the fruits? How many good seeds have I still in 
preparation to lay during the seed-time of this life in the mysterious 
ground of your hearts!. Will they bear fruit? Not “if they fall 
amongst thorns,” if they fall upon hearts which are full of worldly 
cares, in which eagerness for wealth, in which avarice and covetous- 
ness predominate. And oh! what a pity that the hearts of so many 
of my hearers should be so overgrown with the thorns of temporal 
cares, with the perpetual longing for the things of this life, that 
the seed which is sown cannot grow up and bear fruit! Alas, why 
do you not strive for those things which alone are real, true, and 
right! There are many good things here below; everything which 
God has created is good. Heaven is good, the earth is good, the 
firmament, the elements, all are good; but yet not the true good. 
Health is good, life is good, and liberty and honorable station; but 
none of these is the true good. The same may be said of wealth 
and happiness and freedom from care; of science and reason, and 
memory and the numerous arts are good, even of virtue itself. 
They are all good, but not the chief good. 

What then is the true good? I reply with the saints: “Why 
asketh thou me concerning good? One is good, God.” (Matt. 
xix. 17 and Mark x 18.) Yes, God is the only true good, God is 
the supreme good. 

We must strive after this good, we should love it above all things, 
in the enjoyment of it we shall be blessed now and for evermore. 
I shall now speak of this good, so as to explain better what God is: 
I ask your careful attention for we are told: “The devil cometh, 
and taketh the word out of your hearts, lest believing you should be 
saved.” (Luke viii. 12.) 

It is natural for man to wish for what is good; indeed, man is not 
satisfied to strive merely for that which is good, everyone strives for 
the possession of the very best. 

The pagan philosophers wrangled amongst themselves as to what 
this supreme good is. This man was of opinion that life is best; 
another thought it is liberty; a third health; a fourth money; a fifth 
sensual pleasures; a sixth virtue; a seventh wisdom; briefly there 
were as many opinions as persons. The most intelligent were unan- 
imous regarding the following points: 1. The supreme good could 
only be one. 2. The supreme good must contain in itself all per- 
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fections. 3. It must be sought after for itself alone and for no other 
reason. 4. It must be capable of delivering from all evil, and of 
blessing with all good. 5. It must be able to impart itself to all 
mankind, to be in a manner infinite, so as to satisfy all. 6. Finally 
it must be of continual duration. 

Now, my dear brethren, we shall see if we can find anything upon 
earth which has all of these requirements. 

1. Is it to be found in money and wealth? There are many who 
say: “Money is the god of this world, money is above everything.” 
But it would be a great mistake if we were to look upon it as the 
supreme good. For in the first place we do not desire riches on 
account of gold and silver, which are a shining mass of metal, but 
because they can satisfy certain desires of the heart. Place a whole 
bag of money before a hungry person, he cannot enjoy it, a sick 
person would not become well, an ambitious person would gain no 
honors, still less would the unchaste satisfy their desires with money. 
Money is sought for only to procure the means to drive away an 
evil, or to afford a pleasure. So that wealth does not satisfy us; it 
rather excites avarice and the desire to have more, bringing worry, 
restlessness, and discontent in its train. Therefore St. Chrysostom 
says: “Wealth like poverty must be considered according to the con- 
dition of each person. We should not consider a man healthy who 
suffered continually from thirst, even if he lived in abundance, and 
dwelt beside rivers and streams; for of what benefit would these 
waters be if his thirst remained unquenched? It is the same with 
the rich. We cannot say that those who thirst for more riches are 
happy.” Gold and silver do not make us virtuous; it is possessed 
by swindlers, usurers and ne’er-do-weals no less than amongst pious 
and respectable persons. How then can it be the supreme good? 

2. Are high offices, dignities and honors the supreme good? 

They are not. For honor consists in the esteem which others have 
for us; it is therefore more in others than in us, and the proverb is 
only too true when it says: “Honor is with him whom the other 
honors.” So then honor and respect do not make persons better, 
but they tend to make man proud and haughty. It often happens 
that the world worships as its idol a person who is not worthy to 
dwell upon earth, and who is no more a hero than those idols and 
statues which the pagans worshipped upon their altars. Thirdly, 
honors and dignities are insufficient to satisfy our desires and as- 
pirations. For we desire to be permanently happy; but honors 
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and reputation have no stability, and are subject to the humor and 
discretion of people who are often as inconstant and changeable as 
a weathercock. How frequently it happens that a few hours de- 
stroy the friendship of years! And where does ambition find a 
limit, when have we honors enough? Alexander possessed half 
the world, but his ambition was not satisfied. He wept when he 
heard that there were people on earth who did not acknowledge him 
as their king. Honors and dignities therefore cannot be the su- 
preme good. 

3. What about sensual desires and pleasures? No reasonable 
person could imagine that they are the highest good, certainly no 
Christian could. In the first place sensuality degrades men unto the 
level of the animals, and destroys the order of nature. For instance, 
nature wishes that the mind as the nobler part of man should rule 
the body, which is the inferior part. Sensuality, however, subjects 
the mind to the body and enslaves it to its animal propensities. 
Secondly, it is foolish to place our whole happiness in that from 
which we must frequently abstain, if for no other reason than fear 
of disgrace. Do we not to-day speak of an Epicurus and a Helioga- 
bulus with disgust? They placed their entire happiness in eating 
and drinking, in obscenity of word and deed. Do we not turn away 
with aversion from a drunkard? What a disgrace for the unchaste 
to be found out in their wicked lives! 

These sensual pleasures therefore last only a few moments, which 
are usually followed by a painful repentance, trouble, and dissen- 
sions, ensuring enmities, bitter tears, and evils of soul and body. Can 
then these pleasures and enjoyments be the supreme good? 

4. As little can sciences and arts be our supreme good. 

For these frequently obscure the mind far more than they educate 
and perfect it. Many there are who, on account of their learning, 
become filled with pride, and fall into the greatest errors, sometimes 
even lose their faith. Besides this we can never bring science or 
art to the greatest perfection, and the most learned will always have 
something to learn, even if he lived to be a thousand years old. 
King Solomon was the wisest of men; but we do not read that his 
wisdom preserved him from falling deeply into sin. 

5. Even virtue itself cannot be called the supreme good. For al- 
though it ennobles man and regulates his inclinations, perfects him, 
and leads him to do good, still it does not raise him above a thou- 
sand contrary and sad accidents, with which this life is beset, and 
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which generally afflict those who strive to live virtuous lives. You 
see, dear brethren, there is nothing upon earth which answers to all 
the demands, the sum of which may be considered as the supreme 
good. No mortal has ever yet been truly contented and happy so 
long as he pursued earthly things. If earth gave perfect bliss would 
not the aforesaid Solomon have enjoyed it? For forty years he 
reigned in peace, splendor, and abundance, and enjoyed all things 
according to his heart’s desire. “I built me houses, and planted 
vineyards: I made gardens and orchards, I heaped together for my- 
self the wealth of kings and provinces: I made me singing men, 
and singing women, and the delights of the sons of men, cups and 
vessels to serve to pour out wine; and I withheld not my heart from 
enjoying every pleasure, and delighting itself in the things which I 
had prepared. Who shall so feast,” he exclaims, “and abound with 
delights as I?” And yet Solomon found no true happiness in all 
he possessed and enjoyed. “I saw in all things,” he continued, 
“vanity and vexation of mind, and that nothing was lasting under 
the sun.” (Eccles. ii.) Yes, everything upon earth is vain, except 
one thing, and that is to love God, and to serve Him alone. God 
only is worthy of our love; He is the supreme, the greatest good; 
He it is Who comprehends all good in Himself, Who delivers us 
from all the troubles of this life; and Who alone can satisfy our 
desires for happiness; Who lives for ever and always, and Who, 
on account of His infinite kindness, alone deserves to be served. For 
He is the only true, infinite, everlasting happiness, in the enjoyment 
of which consists all the joy of heaven, all man’s salvation, all the 
delights of the angels and the saints. God and God alone is the 
supreme happiness. Where, dear brethren, up to the present, have 
you sought this supreme good? Perhaps in riches and in unjustly 
acquired goods; in living in such a way as to imperil your immortal 
soul? or have you sought it in the pleasures of the table, in sensual 
and animal desires, and converted to your own use the favorite 
motto of the worldling which says: “Eat, drink and be merry, for 
to-morrow we die.” Or did you seek the supreme good in honors 
and dignities, in the praises of men and their favor, or in gorgeous 
display, and splendor of attire? or was it in art or in some handi- 
work of which you thought more than you did of the honor and 
service of God? 

If so, then you have unfortunately Jost the supreme, eternal good! 
Then have you really forsaken the source of living waters, the 
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stream from which everything that is good is drawn, and you have 
dug cisterns for yourselves which leak, and cannot hold refreshing 
water. Of a truth, dear brethren, none is good but God alone. 

Behold, He is there present to everyone! The most éxalted, the 
supreme good is there expressed for all! It is possible for all to 
possess in reality this supreme good. 

“Why dost thou roam about,” exclaims St. Anselm, “what seekest 
thou so carefully that which is best for body and soul elsewhere? 
Seek the only real good, in which all good is to be found. Hast 
thou this, then thou hast all things !”’ 


ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
BY THE REV. DOM BEDE CAMM, 0.S.B., B.A. (OXON). 


“Amen, I say to you, there hath not risen among them that are born of 
women a greater than John the Baptist.”—-Matt. xi. 11. 


SYNOPSIS.—The spirit of Advent ts that of St. John Baptist, whom eternal 
wisdom exalts as the greatest of men. Great indeed in his predesti- 
nation, in his sanctification while yet unborn in his birth and life, as the 
first of the hermits and last of the prophets, greater in his death as 
martyr. But greater yet in his perfect humility, in his entire freedom 
from jealousy, he rejoices in effacing himself that the glory of Jesus 
may be made manifest. Thus in his school we may learn to be true 
disciples of Him who is meek and lowly of heart. 


There is no season of the liturgical year more beautiful than this 
time of preparation which we call Advent. The Church in her 
offices for this season seems to sum up and concentrate the sighs 
and the longings of centuries, the sublime outpourings of the proph- 
ets, the agonized cries of sin-laden hearts, the divine poetry of 
the psalmists, the noble aspirations of the souls of the just, all these 
she weaves together into a magnificent harmony of prayer and long- 
ing, prayer for the coming of the deliverer, longing for the hope 
of Israel, passionate desire for the dawning of the Day-star. And 
these aspirations of the past culminate and are personified in one 
sublime austere figure, himself the bridge that links the new order 
with the old, the last of the prophets and the first of the martyrs, 
John the Baptist, Precursor of Messias. 

And so it is he who is put before us in the Gospels of the last 
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three Sundays of Advent. It is this mysterious Voice, the Voice 
of one crying in the desert, which rings in our ears during these 
weeks of waiting. It is his warning, “Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord,” which is the keynote of the season. And it is therefore fit- 
ting that to-day we should direct our attention to him, should 
study for a while his features, and listen to the lesson of his life. 

The text that I have chosen follows immediately after the passage 
chosen for the Gospel of last Sunday, but then our eyes were fixed, 
as was just, upon the radiant figure of Mary Immaculate, clothed 
with the sun, and crowned with her diadem of stars, and the dazzling 
radiance of her glory blinded us to all besides. But now it is time 
to return to the subjects proper to this season of penitence and 
prayer, as Holy Church herself reminds us by not permitting the 
Octave day of the Immaculate Conception to interfere with the due 
celebration of the Sunday office. 


I, 


Let us listen then to the most splendid panegyric ever preached 
by human lips. For those lips are the same that will one day pro- 
nounce the eternal destiny of every living soul, they are moved by 
the unerring certainty of infallible knowledge, they are a judgment 
pronounced by the Incarnate God. “Among the sons of woman 
there hath not arisen a greater than John the Baptist.” 

Great indeed in his predestination! Called and chosen by divine 
election to be the forerunner of the longed-for Messias, the herald of 
the coming king, the angel of the God of Israel. “Many prophets 
and kings have desired to see the things which ye see, and have not 
seen them,” are the words of that God, but to John was given the 
supreme joy of proclaiming his advent, of welcoming him into the. 
world, of testifying to Him in life and in death. Well may the 
Eastern Church love to paint his figure, as that of an angel, with 
great wings outspread, for he was indeed the angel whose coming 
was predicted by Malachias of old. 

“Behold I sent my angel, and he shall prepare the way before 
my face. And presently the Lord whom ye seek, and the angel 
of the testament whom ye desire, shall come to his temple. Behold, 
he cometh, saith the Lord of Hosts.” (Malach. iii. 1.) To Gabriel 
it was given but to announce His coming to the Virgin Mother, it 
was the lot of John to proclaim Him to the world. 
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Great was he too in his conception. A child of miracle, angel- 
heralded, well might those who assembled at his birth cry out in 
awe, “What, think you, shall this child be?” 

Like Jeremias of old, he was sanctified in the womb, and months 
before his birth he began to fulfil his predestined office by pro- 
claiming the advent of Messias. He was thus the first of living 
creatures to do homage to the Incarnate Saviour, and to the Virgin 
Mother, who bore Him in her bosom. Blessed indeed in his birth, 
coming forth into this sin-stained world, cleansed and pure from 
the taint of Adam’s guilt, great in a privilege only second in dignity 
to the incommunicable glory of the Immaculate Conception. Well 
might Gabriel declare that “many should rejoice at his birth!” Well 
might the souls of the aged parents be filled with the joy of the 
Holy Ghost, well might Elizabeth prophesy, and Zachary break 
forth into his sublime canticle of praise. For this birth was the 
dawning of a new epoch, it was the Aurora which heralded the sun- 
rise. “And thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of the Highest, 
for thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to declare His ways. 
To give knowledge of salvation to his people, unto the remission of 
their sins. Through the bowels of the mercy of our God, in which 
the Orient from on High hath visited us. To enlighten them that 
sit in darkness, and in the shadow of death: to direct our feet into 
the way of peace.” 

Yes, indeed, he was great in his birth, a birth attended by the 
Queen of Angels and the Lord of Heaven. He was cradled in 
Mary’s arms, and kissed by her Virgin lips, and it was from her 
we doubt not, that he drank in that passionate devotion to Jesus 
which was the keynote of his life. 

Great was he too in his life. “The child grew, and was strength- 
ened in spirit, and was in the deserts till his manifestation to Israel.” 
How much is hidden in these few simple words! “He grew, and 
was strengthened in spirit.” He had been born sinless, and_ sinless 
he lived. His life was no pitiful series of fall and repentance, re- 
pentance and fall, as ours too often are: there were none of these 
sad relapses which ever seem to attend and mar our progress; he 
simply grew; ever stronger, and ever more closely united to the 
divine spirit who had made in him His chosen dwelling place. And 
so, at an age when other children have few thoughts beyond their 
play or their food, he was driven by that same Holy Spirit into the 
desert, into those wild and rocky solitudes which it made grown 
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men tremble even to pass through, that wilderness which was the 
haunt of wild beasts, and, as men thought, of evil spirits wilder and 
more terrible than they. 

There, far from his aged parents, he lived the eremetical life. 
Like Elias of old, of whom he was indeed the representative, he 
lived there alone with God, clad in rough skins, and feeding on 
locusts and wild honey, for those desolate regions produced neither 
corn nor oil, nor aught that could sustain life. Thus he became the 
first of the hermits, the model of the solitary life. And thus, when 
Benedict of Nursia, fled, as a boy, from the delights of Rome to hide 
him in the rocky fastnesses of Subiaco, it was to the great Precursor 
of our Lord that he turned his eyes, and chose him as his model 
and his patron in the hardest and most extraordinary of all forms 
of the Christian life. 

Thus, though sustained by sin, though a Virgin in body and 
soul, St. John the Baptist from his earliest childhood led the most 
austere of penitential lives. “John came neither eating nor drink- 
ing,” says our Blessed Lord—his life was one long fast; his clothing 
was not “the soft raiment” of the courtier, for he was to be the 
herald of a crucified King. 

Great too was the Baptist as Prophet. This was no “reed shaken 
by the wind,” no time-serving flatterer of men’s vices, no respecter 
of persons. The last of the prophets, he was worthy of his spiritual 
ancestry, worthy of the stern Thesbite, his prototype, worthy of the 
martyred Isaias, of Daniel and Eliseus, who shrank not before kings, 
of Jeremias, whose words of warning and of woe echoed through 
the palaces of Jerusalem, of Micheas and Zacharias and a hundred 
more. Stern and austere figures, they had confronted unflinchingly 
the wrath of an apostate people and the threats of wicked kings, 
and the Baptist surpassed them all. Never for a moment, when the 
time had come, and the call to go forth sounded in his ears, did he 
spare the sinner or shrink before the great. True to his divine 
vocation, he delivered unceasingly the message entrusted to him, 
the message of warning, the exhortation to penance, the call for a 
change of life. 

“Ye offspring of vipers,” thus he addresses his hearers, “who hath 
showed you to flee from the wrath to come?” “Bring forth there- 
fore worthy fruits of penance. For now the axe is laid to the 
root of the tree. Every tree therefore that beareth not good fruit 
shall be cut down and cast into the fire.” 
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And so with the different sections of his penitents, the grasping 
tax gatherer, the coarse and violent soldier, the hypocritical pharisee; 
their wounds are laid bare in all their ugliness, the advice given is 
absolutely frank and fearless. Truly a great preacher of justice! 
Well may Jesus proclaim him “more than a prophet.” 

And this fearless rebuke of vice won him the martyr’s crown! 
No “reed shaken by the wind” was he. Unmoved either by Herod’s 
favors or by the hatred of Herodias, he persisted in his calm, stern 
warning to the guilty monarch, until his witness to justice and 
purity was sealed by his blood. In England fifteen centuries later, 
a holy Bishop, called by his name, and strengthened by his ex- 
ample, bore a like witness before another Herod and fell a victim 
to the vengeance of a new Herodias. It was not for nothing that 
Blessed John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, had kept upon the altar 
of his private chapel a representation of the Baptist’s severed head. 
It was by daily contemplation of the life of the Precursor that he 
too was strengthened in his conflict, and won grace to follow in the 
Baptist’s steps. How great is an example which thus lives on 
through the ages, and bears fruit in generation after generation of 
heroic souls! Truly was it said of the Precursor, “he shall go before 
Him in the spirit and power of Elias.” 


II. 


And if St. John Baptist was great by all these titles, he was 
greater yet by his extraordinary humility. 

“He that humbleth himself shall be exalted,” is the divine decree, 
and no one ever, surely, save the lowly Queen of Angels, was so 
humble as St. John. Think for a moment of his position. <A great 
prophet, a mighty preacher, a power unequalled over the souls and 
consciences of men, he drew daily ever greater crowds out into the 
desert to hang upon his lips. They flocked from the Holy City, 
even the haughty priests trembled at his voice, and asked what they 
should do to be saved. “Then went out to him,” says St. Matthew, 
“Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all the country about Jordan, and 
were baptized by him in the Jordan, confessing their sins.’ But 
more than this, there went forth to him a solemn deputation from 
the Sanhedrin to inquire if he were indeed the long-expected Messias. 
It would seem that they were prepared to recognize him as such, 
at any rate men’s hearts were strangely moved, and he could have 
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done what he would with the crowds. But not for a moment does 
he hesitate. He utterly disclaims the idea. He is neither the 
Christ, nor Elias, nor the Prophet foretold by Moses. Mark that 
in his humility he will not even give himself the title which our 
Lord Himself applied to him. “Amen, I say to you, Elias hath 
come already.” Not for him to compare himself to the immortal 
prophet of Israel. He is but a Voice crying in the wilderness, the 
humble herald of the King who is at hand. 

Far from wishing to attract his converts to himself, he is forever 
pointing them on to another. He is never tired of telling them that 
he is but the servant, the messenger, that there is one at hand whose 
shoe-latchet he is unworthy to unloose, one to whom the allegiance 
of all hearts is due, who should baptize with elements far different 
than Jordan water, even with the Holy Ghost and with fire! 

And when Christ comes to him, amid the crowds, and humbly 
begs for baptism at his hands, who shall describe the awe-struck 
wonder of his humble forerunner? “Lord, I have needs to be 
baptized of Thee, and comest Thou to me!’ Only the gentle, re- 
iterated command can make him fulfil an office which fills his lowly 
heart with confusion. And then when the rite is completed, and 
the heaven above is opened, and the wondrous vision vouchsafed, 
his joy knows neither measure nor restraint, and he proclaims to 
all men that this is indeed Messias. 

And yet he rises to even greater heights than this. Was ever 
soul so utterly free from the slightest taint of jealousy, the small- 
est atom of self-love? He had been surrounded by crowds and 
followed about by ardent bands of disciples, and lo! he finds him- 
self deserted and forgotten. The thousands who were wont to hail 
him as their prophet and their guide have forsaken him for another, 
and his glory is eclipsed. Nor are there wanting a few faithful 
souls, who clinging to him still with jealous love, would fain awaken 
his resentment against the new prophet. “Behold he baptizeth,” 
they indignantly complain (he has usurped thy special office), “and 
all men come to him.” It was the complaint made by the high 
priests later, “the whole world had gone after Him.” Yes, the 
Master knows it, and he rejoices at it (and this it is perhaps that 
makes his disciples all the more bitter in their zeal. If he will have 
no regard for his own renown they will vindicate it for him). 
“Did I not tell you,” he says, “that I am not the Christ, but merely 
sent before Him. It is right, it is just, it is the will of God.” Yes, 
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it is the will of God, and that is all St. John has ever cared for, it 
is the will of God, and its accomplishment fills him with joy. “He 
must increase, and I must decrease.” “Oh, children, will you never 
understand? Iam but the friend of the bridegroom, who have stood 
long in the cold night waiting, straining my ears for the sound of 
the bridegroom’s voice, and now at last he has come, and I rejoice 
to hear His Voice, I glory in His triumphs, I have fulfilled my 
humble task, which was but to bear witness to His advent.” “This 
my joy, therefore, is fulfilled.” “He must increase and I must de- 
crease!” What wonderful words are these! 

How few there are who can welcome self-effacement, oblivion, 
desertion like St. John. Well might our Lord proclaim him as the 
greatest among the sons of women. Nor were they the expression 
of a transitory moment of heroism, an impulse of self-sacrifice soon 
regretted and recalled. On the contrary St. John does all he can to 
efface himself from the eyes and memory of men. His two most 
beloved disciples, Andrew and John (if indeed it was St. John), 
he takes care to hand over to our Lord. “Behold the Lamb of 
God,” he says to them, and they know him too well to doubt the 
meaning of the gesture and the look which accompany these preg- 
nant words. And so they, too, as John intended they should, fol- 
low after Jesus, and are numbered henceforth among the disciples 
of the Nazarene. 

Still there are some who cling to him obstinately, and grudge the 
homage paid to the new Teacher. John takes the best possible steps 
to convince them, he sends them to Jesus. He knows that the 
sight of Him, the wondrous words that flow from His lips, the sub- 
lime works of mercy wrought by His Sacred Hands will convince 
them, as nothing else can. And-so, as he cannot take them himself, 
for he is in prison, he sends them to Jesus, that they may put to 
Him their questions, and may be satisfied from His own mouth that 
He is indeed the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

Such, my brethren, was the heroic life the Church proposes 
for our study during this sacred season. Blessed indeed are we 
if become the true disciples of the Baptist, for he will pass us on, 
as he did Andrew and John and many another of old, to the com- 
pany of Jesus, and it is in his school that we shall best learn the 
rudiments of that lesson which our Lord came down from heaven 
to teach: “Discite a me quia mitis sum et humilis corde’—“learn of 
me, for I am meek and humble of heart, and ye shall find rest for 
your souls.” 
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FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT. 
SHORT SERMON. 


INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
VIII. HEAveN, ANGELS, EARTH. 


BY THE REV. P. H., OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


“And all the people when they saw it gave praise to God.”—Luke xviii. 43. 


SYNOPSIS.—The people seeing the cure of the blind man praised God. 
But the creation of the world is a still greater miracle. God created 
heaven and earth. What is heaven? Answer of St. Augustine. In 
this place God put the angels. There were nine classes of these 
heavenly spirits. At times they have taken the form of a body, and 
have appeared on earth. Many by pride fell away from God and 
were cast out. God has spared us even after many sins. I shall sin 
no more. God created the earth, then by His word made “light and 
separated it from darkness.” There will be another separation at the 
last day. What side shall I be on? Join then with all creatures and 
praise and glorify God here on earth, and you will merit to be with 
Him throughout eternity. 


Wonderful! The people who accompanied our divine Saviour, saw 
this one miracle, a blind man restored to sight at the words, “Receive 
thy sight,” and they immediately glorified and praised almighty 
God. And you, who beheld in the previous instructions not only 
one miracle, but as many as there are centuries upon the earth, by 
the light of faith through that all-powerful word: “Let there be,” 
and you who are the faithful have perhaps not spoken one word 
of praise and thanks to the Almighty. When the six eldest 
Machabee brothers had suffered death according to the law, and the 
youngest was being led to the block, his pious mother fearing that 
the sight of his six slain brothers might intimidate him, and cause 
him to comply with the law, said to her little son: “My son, I 
beseech thee, look upon heaven and earth, and all that is in them, 
and consider that God made them out of nothing, and mankind also; 
so thou shalt not fear this tormentor.” (II. Mach. vii. 28.) Heaven 
and earth is the work of God, He made them out of nothing, but 
He did not make them all at once. He could have done so, because 
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He is omnipotent, but He did not so wish. For this reason He 
accomplished His work in six spaces of time, which in the Holy 
Scripture is described as “days.” As the history of the creation 
as written down by Moses, under the direction of the Holy Ghost 
in the Book of Genesis, is very instructive and wholesome for us, 
we will study it in the succeeding lectures, and with this aim we 
will to-day take as the subject of our consideration 


s. 


THE WORK OF THE FIRST DAY OF CREATION, 


“In the beginning God created heaven and earth.” Thus does 
the author of sacred history begin, and thereby teaches us that 
before all things God created heaven. 

We may now ask the question as to what is understood by this 
heaven? 

St. Augustine and St. Gregory understand thereby that place 
where God is enthroned in His glory, also that place where no tears 
are shed, no sorrow is known, no suffering felt, no death is found, 
only inexpressible delight, incomprehensible bliss and everlasting 
life. God created this place first of all, and arranged it as the dwell- 
ing place of those creatures we call angels, and who were called 
into existence at the same time that heaven was created. Certainly 
Moses says nothing of their creation, but his silence is easily ex- 
plained. Apart from the fact that he only wished to relate the 
creation of the visible world, he might, as St. Thomas Aquinas 
believes, not have mentioned the angels here for the reason that 
he feared the people of Israel, whose inclination for idol worship 
he felt, would possibly lead them to a superstitious adoration of 
those angelic beings. That, however, Moses knew of the existence 
of the angels is apparent because he frequently remembered them. 
The Jews too believed for the most part that there were angels, 
and their belief was in nowise erroneous, for Christ the Lord did not 
describe it as false, on the contrary He Himself often spoke 
about the angels. Thus we Christians believe that there were 
angels, and a great number of them. Holy Scripture teaches us 
this distinctly; it mentions nine classes which we know under the 
name of the nine choirs of blessed spirits, and they are called 
angels, archangels, powers, principalities, dominions, sovereignties, 
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thrones, cherubim and seraphim. The names indicate an order of 
precedence amongst them; at the same time no matter how they 
may differ in rank they have all one and the same nature. All 
angels are spirits, therefore have no body. But you will say: Did 
not angels appear in human form to Abraham, Jacob, Lot, Tobias, 
the Blessed Virgin, the shepherds on the plains of Bethlehem, to 
St. Joseph, to the women at the tomb of Jesus, to St. Peter in the 
dungeon and to many others? 

Certainly, but these forms were not natural to them, not their 
own, they had only taken them for a time so as to associate visibly 
with the people to whom God had sent them. This is what the 
archangel Raphael himself says to the two Tobiases: “I seemed in- 
deed to eat and drink with you; but I use an invisible meat and 
drink. It is time therefore that I return to Him that sent me.” 
(Tob. xii. 18). The angels are then spirits, pure spirits without 
a body, but they have reason and free will. In this respect they 
are far superior to the soul of man. They are then the most beau- 
tiful, most exalted, and most superior creatures, and for this reason 
God has endowed them with numerous natural and supernatural 
spiritual gifts. Unfortunately for many of them this superiority 
was a source of arrogance and pride. Lucifer, at the head of a 
great part of the heavenly hosts, rebelled against God and said: 
“I will ascend above the height of the clouds; I will be like the 
most High.” (Is. xiv. 13.) 

Alas! how deeply they have fallen who wished to ascend so high! 
They were thrust out of heaven, and cast into the deepest abyss, 
into hell. This fall of the rebellious angels is described for us by 
St. John in his secret revelations. “And there was a great battle 
in heaven;” he says, “Michael and his angels fought with the 
dragon; and the dragon fought, and his angels, and they prevailed 
not, neither was their place found any more in heaven. And that 
great dragon was cast out, the old serpent, who is called the devil, 
and Satan.” (Apoc. xii. 7-9.) 

So then pride, this single sin made so many thousands of angels 
unhappy, everlasting miserable. O if we would just think: Miser- 
able creature, dust that I am, I have sinned against God countless 
times, have sinned not only in thought as the angels did, but in 
word and in deed. How often could not God have sent his angels 
to me, to cast me to the evil spirits!’ I am not worthy that the earth 
should bear me! And yet God still permits me to live, He has 
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pity on me, gives me opportunities to repent of my sins, holds out 
His hand to me, to draw me away from the abyss, and to put me in 
that place which has become empty by the fall of the rebellious 
angels! Should I not love so good a God from now on? Should 
I ever again offend so good a God? Woe is me if I misuse this 
boundless patience and compassion, and if all God’s goodness jis 
lost upon me! But no, like the archangel Michael I will combat 
and fight against those who incite me to rebel against God by sin, 
Who is like unto God? May this cry of the good faithful angel 
be my password also in the combat. If the splendor of earthly 
treasures dazzles and enthralls me I will cry out: Who is like unto 
God? If quickly fading beauty attracts me, if vanity and pride 
steal into my heart and cause me to desire empty honors, if sen- 
suality offers me its poisonous cup, then will I cry: Who is like 
unto God? Yes, my dear Christians, take this exalted word of the 
faith: Who is like unto God? take it as a shield upon which all 
the darts of the tempter will fall harmlessly. In the midst of the 
mire of worldly destruction you will be as pure as an angel, and 
you will remain unconsumed amidst the fire of the passions, like 
the three Hebrew youths in the fiery furnace. We will now pass 
on to the second work of the first day of creation. 


Il. 


In the beginning it says: God created the earth, i.¢., that globe 
upon which we men live. This had not in the beginning the form 
and arrangement which we now behold. Holy Scripture says: 
“And the earth was void and empty, and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep.” 

There was at that time upon it neither man nor animal, moun- 
tain nor valley, trees nor plants, nor anything whatever. All 
was chaos, a mixing up of all things without either order or form, 
and everything was enveloped in an impenetrable darkness. Holy 
Scripture gives us to understand thereby that the earth was not 
beautiful and fruitful of its own accord, but that the riches with 
which it is adorned came from an invisible hand. It teaches us 
who this invisible dispenser is, when it narrates the following: 
“And the spirit of God moved over the waters.” Like a bird that 
spreads its wings over its eggs to keep them warm, to give them 
life, did the Holy Spirit warm the stiff and dead elements to civili- 
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zation, and vivify them with fruitfulness. For this reason there 
now began the separation of the elements. And God said: “Let 
there be light.” And light was made. With these omnipotent 
words the Creator loosened the most subtle of all the elements from 
the mass, and produced light. Therefore Holy Writ says: “And 
God divided the light from the darkness. And he called the light 
Day, and the darkness Night.” At this moment, as the holy 
Fathers think, took place the separation of the angels in heaven, 
the rebellious ones being cast into utter darkness. Once more, 
dear brethren, will God undertake a separation of this kind, another 
dividing, when He will separate through His angels the wheat 
from the chaff, the just from the sinner, the pious from the ungodly. 
Then shall he place the former on His right, the latter on His left, 
then shall He receive the former into heaven and into eternal light, 
but the latter He will thrust into hell and into everlasting darkness. 
Let each one ask himself: “If this separation were to take place 
now with which company should I be found according to my con- 
science? Amongst the elect, the children of light, or amongst the 
reprobate, the spirits of infernal darkness? Remember one thing: 
“If the tree fall to the south, or to the north, in what place soever 
it shall fall, there shall it be.” (Eccles. xi. 3.) As you will one day 
die, either good or bad, so will you remain for all eternity. “And 
there was evening and morning one day,” that is to say, the first of 
the creation of the world. 

You have now heard how God created the world in the beginning, 
you have beheld a new miracle; you have seen heaven and earth, 
day and night come into existence. Ought you not, therefore, 
to praise, glorify, and extol God? Listen! Heaven and earth cry 
out to you and say: Ipse fecit nos: “He hath made us.” There- 
fore praise and glorify, not heaven and earth, or what they contain, 
but Him alone who created both, otherwise you will one day forfeit 
both, the earth by death, and heaven by guilt, and you will be cast 
eternally by God into the abyss of hell. 
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PENANCE, A PREPARATION FOR CHRIST’S COMING. 


BY THE REV. FRANCIS P. DUFFY, DUNWOODIE, N. Y. 


“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight His paths.” 


SYNOPSIS.—The intention of this sermon is to stir people up to going to 
confession in preparation for the feast of Christmas. The method is 
to give a running commentary on John the Baptist sermon, applying it to 
present circumstances. 

Introduction. . 

A. Christ's first coming. Preparation of Innocence. Examples: 1. Mary; 
2. Joseph; 3. Shepherds; 4. Magi; 5. Baptist. 

B. Christ's public coming. Preparation of penance. John’s mission, 
I. To prepare sinners; 2. By preaching of penance. 

Application. 

A. John Baptist and priest. 

B. People the same yet. 

C. Obstacles the same, 1. Mountains: unchristian ideals and actual sins; 
2. Valleys: sloth and despondency; 3. Crooked ways: lack of honesty 
with self and God; 4. Rough Places: peculiarities. 

D. The coming of Christ, r. In grace; 2. In memory; 3. In Holy Commun- 
ion; 4. Judgment. 

E. Preparation, 1. We are now unprepared for His coming in many 
ways; 2. Objections: a. Faith of itself insufficient; b. Must not rely 
too much on gentleness of Christ; 3. Fear and sorrow before pardon 
and peace; 4. Motives of fear; 5. Motives for consolation; a. Christ's 
desire to save; b. Striving now to make a way to us; c. Desires 
to be united with us in Holy Communion; d. Preparation made 
easy by Sacrament of Penance. 

F. Conclusion, joy and longing with which we may look forward to 
His coming. 


At the first coming of the Son of God among men, the preparation 
of the world, or that small portion of it, which was then to receive 
Him, was made by Himself directly. When we consider the char- 
acter of the persons whom He predestined and prepared for the 
duty of receiving Him on His entrance into the world, we must 
be struck with the fact that it is by innocence, by simplicity, by 
sinlessness that man is best fitted for intercourse with Divinity. 
The woman whom He chose out of all the world to be His mother 
was prepared for her high vocation by sinlessness, surpassing that 
of the angels about His throne; her spouse and protector, St. 
Joseph, was chosen for his purity and righteousness; the announce- 
ment of His coming was made by miraculous means to kindly, humble 
shepherds, who were as guiltless as the gentle animals they tended, 
and to the grave and high-minded Magi, whose souls were purged 
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of duplicity and worldliness by the contemplation of eternal truths. 
The Precursor, too, this same John whose words we have just now 
heard, was sanctified by the Lord Himself, while both were yet in 
the womb, and grew up far from the haunts of wickedness and 
vice, preparing himself for his appointed work, “and he was in the 
deserts until the day of his manifestation to Israel.” 

The day of that manifestation was now at hand. The happy, 
quiet years which Christ spent in the sinless home at Nazareth were 
now at an end. His pleasure was to dwell with the virtuous, but 
He had come to seek and to save those who were lost. But before 
He made His public manifestation of Himself He sent John the 
Baptist to prepare the minds and hearts of men to receive Him, 
and accept His dominion over them. It could be no longer a prepara- 
tion of innocence, it was precisely because men had gone ‘so far 
astray into sin that He was come among them. 

Those who wore simple-hearted, and occupied with the desire of 
pleasing God and saving their souls would receive Him gladly. 
But the world was full of men who were in no state of mind to 
receive His teachings or acknowledge His mission. It was to such 
that John was sent—to Pharisees, filled with self-conceit and sat- 
isfaction with themselves, to men whose ideals were all of national 
glory or personal wealth, to rude soldiers and grasping merchants, 
and to the crowd of men to whom salvation was a concern which © 
entered little into daily life. The work of John was to call such 
men to penance, to make them stop a moment in their careless or 
* sinful courses, and take thought of their souls, to purify them with 
fear and soften them with sorrow, and put them in such a state of 
mind that when the Lord should come among them they should be 
able to recognize that they were poor and miserable and blind, and 
naked, and had need of a Saviour to redeem them from their sins and 
point out the way of salvation. 

And so, my brethren, with each succeeding year on this Sunday 
before the anniversary of our Lord’s coming into the world, Holy 
Church by this Gospel confides to each of her priests the office 
of John the Baptist, to stir up your hearts to repentance in prepara- 
tion for the coming of the Lord. It is with the world to-day just 
as it was in the days of John, the effects of Christ’s coming are 
indeed made evident in the world in countless ways, but the nature 
of the human heart is not changed. When Christ wishes to come 
in to you and take up His abode in your hearts He finds the same 
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obstacles which opposed Him then, the same hills and marshes, the 
same devious ways and stony paths. 

And it is our duty to prepare the way for His coming, to throw 
down the hills and fill up the low places, and straighten and smooth 
the path for the feet of Him who bears to us the tidings of good 
things. The application of the comparison is not hard to make. 
Have we not built up mountains between our souls and God, the lusts 
of the flesh, and the greed of gold, and the pride of life, mountains 
of wrong ideals, and illicit desires and actual transgressions? Do 
we not make the road of salvation hard to travel because it is blocked 
with barriers of our own making? Nay; do we not often build the 
hills of wickedness over our heads, and creep into darkened caves 
within them in the hope of shutting our eyes from the sight of God 
and our ears from the voice of conscience? 

And the valley is the swamp of sloth, of spiritual laziness, of 
carelessness concerning the things which pertain to eternal life, 
of contentment with low spiritual ideals, or discouragement about 
the possibility of doing any better. From one reason or another we 
go on from day to day with little desire for improvement or with 
weak and ineffectual resolves, until we get to love the lowland 
winding paths we have chosen, and are loth to bestir ourselves to 
throw down the hills and fill up the moors to make a level road for 
the feet of God to tread. And the crooked ways, who can estimate 
the crooked ways of his soul? The turnings and twistings, the 
habits of self-pity and self-deception and self-excuse, the refusal 
to come right out like a man and acknowledge a fault, the com- 
promises with the world and its spirit, the total lack of honesty with 
conscience or with God. How can God deal with a man who will 
not be honest and straightforward with Him? How can Christ 
come to one who is continually dodging the opportunity of meeting 
Him? How can he save one who does not know exactly whether 
he wishes or needs to be saved? 

And we are called upon moreover to be generous with Christ, to 
smooth the way for His coming, to trim off from our character 
those peculiarities and angularities which make us hard to get on 
with, and which lessen the work of Christ in our souls. 

Now, my brethren, just as Isaias in his day, and John the Baptist 
in his, called upon all to prepare themselves thus for the coming of 
the Lord, so Holy Church now calls on each one of us at this 
season to make ready, for the Kingdom of God is at hand. Unto 
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each one of us the Lord Jesus Christ cometh, and in various ways: 
ist. By the communication of His spirit through the working of the 
Holy Spirit in our souls; 2nd. By the remembrance of His past com- 
ing renewed in us through the feasts of Holy Church, and the 
words of Holy Gospel; 3d. In a more intimate manner by his pres- 
ence in the Holy Sacrament of the altar; and finally, on that dread 
day when He will come in glory to judge the living and the dead. 
In these ways he comes and we must prepare to meet him. Thrice 
he comes in mercy and once in justice. He is coming to us in 
various ways during this week on which we now enter. To all of 
us he comes in grace, to all in the memories of Christmas Day, to 
many in the banquet of His Sacred Body and Blood, to some per- 
haps, ere the week is passed, in the dread coming of judgment. 

And for all these comings our preparation is necessary, necessary 
to-day as it was in the days of John the Baptist. “Do penance,” 
repent of your sins, cast off the old man and put on the new. Turn 
your minds from the things of the world to the things of God, that 
you may see the salvation of God. Who is there among you now 
that does not need to repent for actual, perhaps grievous sins? How 
many are there here whose aim in life it is to level the mountains 
and fill up the valleys, and make straight and plain the way which 
leads them to Christ and Christ to them? How many are anxious 
for the coming of His spirit of love and meekness and self-sacrifice? 
How many even appreciate these qualities of Christ sufficiently to 
enter into the fulness of the spirit of Christmas Day? How many 
are now prepared to welcome His coming into their hearts in Holy 
Communion? And, God spare us all, my people, how many of us 
could consider ourselves fit to face Him if He ever were to call us 
now along His road of death, which leads so straight and swift and 
sure to His majestic and terrible Presence as He sits on the Great 
White Throne of Judgment? 

“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight His path.” Make 
your way to God now while you may do it for yourselves and find 
Him loving and kind; do not leave the way to the meeting to be 
made for the first time by the agency of death, and do not flatter 
yourselves that the way is all prepared because you are of the house- 
hold of His Church. John said in this same sermon: “Do not 
venture to say among yourselves: we have Abraham for our father. 
For I say to you that God is able of these stones to raise up children 
to Abraham.” It is not sufficient that we are Catholics, we must 
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bring forth worthy fruits of penance if we would not be cut down 
and cast into the fire. 

It seems hard when we consider the character of Christ and the 
memories of Christmas Day to think that such severe and rugged 
preaching should be then or now a fitting prelude to His coming. 
Who was more gentle than He? Who more considerate? Who 
more forgiving? But be not deceived. The Baptist says: “His fan 
is in His hand, and He will cleanse His floor, and will gather the 
wheat into His barn, but the chaff He will burn with unquenchable 
fire.” Christ was gentle and forgiving to those who came to Him 
broken and penitent and filled with the desire to turn away from 
their evil course, but none could be more severe than He on sinners 
who remained self-satisfied in their sins. The Baptist’s mission 
was to stir men up to the sense of sin and the need of salvation, so 
that they would be ready for the gentle healing and kind encourage- 
ment of the Lamb of God, who taketh all sins away. John’s preach- 
ing was as the voice of conscience after sin, direct and uncompromis- 
ing, menacing and terrible; Christ’s ministry—I have no need to 
describe it—you have all experienced it in the Sacrament of Penance 
—the soothing, the consolation, the strengthening, the confidence in 
the power of His kindly arms, the sweet sorrow which floods the 
soul, the mingled regrets and resolves which crowd into that hour 
of reconciliation and love. 

And so, my people, if I seem to speak harsh things to you now, 
at a time when the whole land is filled with the anticipated joys of 
Christmas festivities, it is in order that such as need it may seek 
and find the gracious forgiveness of the dear Lord Jesus Christ. 
We cannot spend a really happy Christmas unless we feel that we 
are in the favor of Christ. Christmas brings no mirth to one who 
is in sin; its festivities are a delusion and a sham if the devil be 
brought to the feasting. If you be in sin then on Christmas Day, 
leave joy to the innocent children; you have no part in it, you dare 
not rejoice over the coming of the Lord if you reject His graces. 
Go aside rather and mourn lest the Lord should come to you in 
reality and winnow you as chaff from the threshing floor of the 
world. 

But remember, and remember for your consolation and hope, 
that it is not the will of Christ that He should come to us in wrath. 
He is not to blame if our meeting with Him is delayed until the day 
of mercy is past. Why, He is trying to come into your souls now, 
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even as I speak to you. As my poor words resound in your ears, 
the dear Christ is working away in spite of sweat and blood, of 
thorn-pierced Head and bruised Feet, working with His own Sacred 
Hands to open up the road between Him and you. If you are 
frightened by the rugged words of the Baptist, let your hearts be 
moved and consoled at the sound of the voice of the Good Shepherd 
coming over the moors to find His lost sheep. 

He is trying to reach you by His Grace in order that He may be 
united to you in the closest union in the Holy Sacrament of the 
altar. Listen then to His pleadings. Accept His proffered graces. 
Prepare the path to your hearts. “Behold the Bridegroom cometh. 
Let us go forth to meet him.” Sweep your house clean with the 
broom of penance, garnish it with good works of charity to the poor 
and then with love and confidence invite the Lord Jesus to take up 
His abode with you. 

“Prepare the way of the Lord, make straight His paths.” Oh! 
He has made it so easy for us to do it by His grace-giving tribunal 
of Penance. When a man comes into the church and casts himself 
at the feet of Christ here present on the altar and prays: “Have 
mercy on me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord,” the mountains of sin 
are thrown down; and when with clear vision he looks up to God 
and makes a sincere resolution to amend his life, the valley of in- 
difference and despondency is filled up; and then when he makes | 
honest acknowledgment of his sins, the crooked ways are made 
straight, and the path is opened for the coming of the Lord. Blessed 
is such a man, for to such the Christ will come. The indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit is his, and the fulness of the joy of Christmas Day 
is his, and the very Bodily Presence of the Lord Jesus Christ is his, 
and the hope of the blessed coming of the Lord in eternity abides 
with him to renew from day to day the joys of Christmastide. Such 
a one can look forward with the Church with longing and hope for 
the coming of the Lord. “O Daystar, Brightness of Eternal Light 
and Sun of Justice, come and shine on us sitting in darkness and 
the shadow of death; O Emmanuel, our King and Lawgiver, the 
Desired of Peoples and their Saviour, come and save us, O Lord 
our God.” 
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THE NATIVITY OF OUR LORD. 


THE EXAMPLE OF THE SHEPHERDS. 
BY THE VERY REV. F. C. DOYLE, 0.S.B., GREAT MALVERN, ENGLAND. 


“Let us go over to Bethlehem, and let us see this word that is come to 
pass which the Lord has showed us.”—St. Luke ii. 15. 


SUMMARY.—The return of the Christmas festival brings to our minds 
all the events which the feast commemorates. We are with the Shep- 
herds; we hear the glad tidings; we go over with the Shepherds to 
Bethlehem. This act of theirs manifests to us their virtues, faith, con- 
fidence, love. Proposition. Let us study these virtues, for we need them 
in this age. 

I.—1. FAITH. In the angel. In the message which he brought. 
In the Saviour whom he announced, 

2. CONFIDENCE. In the angel; by leaving their flocks which 
they felt sure would be quite safe under his guardianship. In the infant 
Saviour, who came not as an avenger as He was to Adam, to the sinners 
before the deluge, to the inhabitants of the cities of the plain; nor as 
a God of majesty such as He appeared to Moses; but as a child inviting 
contidence. 

3. LOVE. Besides faith and confidence, the Shepherds’ action in 
going to Bethlehem shows us their love. This is seen in their prompti- 
tude of action, in that of St. Peter, and in that of St. Mary Magdalene. 

II—OUR NEED OF THESE VIRTUES. 


1.—FAITH. The Church is to us what the angel was to the 
Shepherds—a messenger from God. As they had to undergo a test 
of their faith when they beheld an infant lying in a manger; so we have 
to undergo a similar test in presence of the Blessed Sacrament, and 
in the teaching of the Church. 

2—CONFIDENCE. In the ministers of the Church who hold in 
our regard the place of God. In their guidance. In their teaching. 

3—LOVE. If we have this faith and this confidence, the outcome 
of these virtues will be love for God, for the Church and for the Church's 
ministers. 

CONCLUSION. Exercise your faith by belief in the Eucharist, 
and by belief in the Church and in her ministers. Your confidence by 
trusting in Him when you receive the Eucharist, in Him, who, in order 
to inspire this confidence, has laid aside His majesty and His power 
to assume the lowliness and the helplessness of our human nature. 
Your love by action, that is to say, by observing God’s laws, living 
soberly, justly, and piously in this world that you may receive His 
blessing which will enable you to persevere to the end. 


The return of the great Christmas festival once more carries 
our minds back through the centuries, and in the twinkling of 
an eye sets us down in the very midst of the events which it 
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commemorates. In imagination we are on the plains below Beth- 
lehem; we are among the flocks guarded by the vigilant shep- 
herds; we look up into the starlit sky; then our eye is caught by 
the lights of the little town seated on its limestone ridge; we hear 
the angelic choir singing: Glory to God on High, Peace to Men 
of Good Will, and the glad tidings that a Saviour is born. What 
are our first words? What is the first act that suggests itself to 
us when their message falls upon our ears? It is to say what the 
shepherds said, and to do what the shepherds did: “Let us go over 
to Bethlehem and let us see this word that is come to pass, which 
the Lord has showed to us.” 

In this prompt compliance with the directions given by the 
angel, these simple-minded men manifest to us their faith, their 
confidence and their love, virtues most necessary for us in this 
age of unbelief, of distrust and of callous indifference to all that 
God has done to save men. 

(1) Like the great bulk of the Jewish people, these shepherds, 
though uneducated, unlettered men, had imbibed from their teach- 
ers the popular idea current in their nation concerning the deliver- 
er, the Messias that should be sent of God. He was to be a 
mighty prince of the house of David; wiser than Solomon; more 
valiant than his illustrious ancestor; a leader of men; one who 
should draw the sword, and, rallying round him the manhood of 
Judea, should march to victory over its foes, bursting asunder the 
shackles that held their land subject to its conquerors, and setting 
up the Jews as the dominant people of the world. How rudely 
were all these notions shattered! On them had been built up the 
popular conception of Jewish power, greatness and glory, an air- 
built fabric which the words of the angelic messenger smote as 
with the hammer of Thor, and brought crashing to the earth in 
widespread ruin and confusion. What had he said? “Though 
this day there is born to you the Christ, the Lord, you shall find 
the infant wrapped in swaddling clothes and laid in a manger.” 
Did they indignantly reject his words, and question his statement 
so subversive of all their preconceived notions? Did they say: 
“Let us go and let us see whether this is true or not?” No; they 
had faith; they accepted his statement as an accomplished fact; 
their first words were: “Let us go and see this word that has 
come to pass.” They straightway turned their faces to Bethlehem 
and went to feast their eyes on the vision of the newly-born 
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Saviour. They climbed the slopes; they entered the little town, 
now thronged with all the scions of the family of David assem- 
bled for enrollment in accordance with the Emperor’s edict; they 
discovered the place where the Virgin had found shelter and where 
the Messias was born. This was not the chief mansion of the 
town, nor the caravanserai where strangers usually found a lodg- 
ing, but a cave on the outskirts of Bethlehem. They entered it, and 
by the dim light of a lantern, which revealed the nature of the 
place and the use to which it had been adapted, they found the 
new-born infant wrapped in swathing bands and lying in a manger. 
Bending over the helpless little child, they beheld the youthful 
mother clothed in all the virginal beauty and modesty of the im- 
maculate one, and the humble artisan, the child’s reputed father, 
gazing with adoring love upon Him for whose coming the proph- 
ets and all the just men of old time had longed and prayed. 
There was naught in these lowly surroundings to point out the 
great leader, the Redeemer promised in the Garden of Eden by the 
mouth of God Himself. But they had heard the word: “This day 
is born to you a Saviour, who is the Christ, the Lord, in the City 
of David.” They questioned not, nor doubted. They believed. 
This is their faith. 

(2) That faith filled their hearts with unbounded confidence or 
trust both in the angel who brought them the glad tidings and in 
the Messias, now lying before them in the form of a feeble in- 
fant. They confided or trusted in the angel and they gave proof 
of their trust by leaving their flocks on the plain below Beth- 
lehem, while they went in search of the Savior. They felt per- 
fectly certain that no harm could befall their sheep, since they, 
the guardians, had received from the heavenly visitant an order to 
do as they had done: “You shall find the infant wrapped in 
swaddling clothes.” Consequently, they obeyed, fully assured that 
the blessed spirits, whose chief had spoken with them, were hover- 
ing over them in the sky, now reddening with the glow of the 
swiftly approaching dawn, and spreading over them their pro- 
tecting wings. When, after discovering the cave, they entered it 
and knelt before that little babe, whom their faith proclaimed to 
be the incarnate God, their confidence in the angel went forth 
also to the lovely and helpless child whom they adored as the 
Saviour that should redeem the world. There before them lay 
their Creator, their God. Not now as the great Jehovah of whom 
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they had heard when, on the Sabbath, the Scriptures were read to 
them; not as the angry God who, on account of Adam’s trans- 
gression, had driven both him and his guilty partner from the 
earthly paradise, who had afterwards, by the great deluge, blotted 
out their guilty descendants; who had later on rained down fire 
from heaven on the accursed cities of the plain; who had spoken to 
Moses amid the lightning flash and the thunder roll of Sinai; no, 
not in this character of the great Almighty One, but as a help- 
less little child inviting and eliciting confidence, because clothed 
in their flesh, a child of their own nation, with a human heart beat- 
ing in his bosom, a heart that could feel for and love them. There- 
fore, the confidence which they had shown in the angel who 
brought them the tidings of the Saviour’s birth went out increased 
4 thousandfold to the Christ that had come to instruct and to save. 

(3) The action of the shepherds “in going over to Bethlehem,” 
besides manifesting to us their faith and their confidence both in 
the angel and in the newly-born Christ, is an evident proof also 
of their love. For belief or faith in anyone in whom we put it, 
and entire confidence in Him in consequence of that belief, en- 
gender love. Now, how does this love show itself? It shows it- 
self in the promptitude with which it turns to and deserves to be 
united with the object of its passion. Behold this promptitude in 
the shepherds, for it is a proof of their love. No sooner had they 
given their belief to the words of the angel and put their con- 
fidence in Him, than they at once turned their belief and their 
confidence into action: “Let us go over to Bethlehem.” We see 
the same result in the action of St. Peter and of Mary Magdalene. 
After our Lord’s resurrection Jesus stood upon the shore of the 
Galilean Sea, in the waters of which the apostles had been fruit- 
lessly fishing all during the preceding night. Addressing them, 
Jesus said: “Cast the net on the right side of the ship.” They 
obeyed His word and then they were unable to draw the net to 
the shore, by reason of the multitude of fish enclosed in it. There- 
upon John said to Peter: “It is the Lord!” Then Peter, who be- 
lieved and trusted in his Master, could not wait till the vessel 
had reached land. These two virtues burst forth into love, alone 
made manifest by his action. He flung himself into the sea, and 
thus reached the Lord. So was it also with Mary Magdalene. As 
she stood without the sepulchre, weeping because they had, as 
she supposed, taken away the Lord’s lifeless body, Jesus stood be- 
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side her and said: “Woman, why weepest thou? Whom seekest 
thou?” Thinking Him to be the gardener, she said to Him: “Sir, 
if thou hast taken Him away, tell me where thou hast laid Him 
and I will take Him-away.” Jesus said to her, “Mary.” There- 
upon her love flashed out into action, that love which sprang from 
faith and confidence; she threw herself at his feet; she would have 
kissed them had not the Lord restrained her. Urged by the same 
impulse, an impulse springing from the same cause, the shepherds 
went to cast themselves down upon the earth before the Saviour 
and to show Him their love. Thus we see in the action of the 
shepherds in going over to Bethlehem, faith, confidence and love. 


II. 


1. These are the virtues which we need in these modern times. 
The age in which we live is one of unbelief. It is an age of criti- 
cism, of scepticism. Doubt has taken the place of faith, and rea- 
son would pry into the hidden things of God. Have we not, then, 
need of the spirit which animated the shepherds? We have to 
listen to an authority just as they had, an authority in which we 
must put implicit trust. That authority, like the angel who spoke 
to them, comes before us with a message from heaven. The cre- 
dentials which it shows to compel our belief are the same as were 
those of the angel; for its title to teach, to command and to gov- 
ern was bestowed by God, by Him who said: “All power is given 
to Me in heaven and on earth. Therefore, go and teach all nations, 
and, having taught them, govern them, teaching them to observe 
all things that I have told you.” To preserve that authority from 
all shadow of error in its teaching He said: “I am with you till 
the end of the world.” Consequently, when that authority speaks, 
we must yield to it an unwavering faith. Like the shepherds, we 
must accept its message, just as they did the message of the angel— 
without hesitation, without questioning, humbly bending our intelli- 
gence to believe and our will to accomplish. This is sometimes 
difficult ; but was there no difficulty to test the faith of these lowly 
men whom I am holding up for your imitation? Yes, they had 
to undergo a test just as we have. When they entered the cave 
they beheld the Messias, not as He had been pictured to them 
from their earliest years—a wise, all powerful, highly influential 
prince, but a little child, the offspring of poor parents, so poor, 
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indeed, as to have been obliged to seek the shelter of a stable, to 
lay Him in a manger from which the cattle, sharing the stable 
with them, took their food. So is it also with us. Our faith is 
often put to the test. It is submitted to this trial when we kneel 
before the Eucharist and adore it as the great, all holy, omnipotent 
Creator of heaven and of earth; when the Church proposes for our 
belief dogmas that transcend the intelligence with which God has 
endowed us; when misfortunes befall us, the reason for which we 
cannot understand. 

2. We have need not only of faith, but of great confidence in the 
authority set over us by God. Those who wield that authority are 
but men like ourselves. Their proceedings, their methods, their 
decrees do not always approve themselves to us. All these, often 
enough, seem inopportune, antiquated, unreasonable. But we know 
that God has appointed the men who issue these decrees to be 
channels by which His guidance reaches us. Therefore, confidence 
in them may mean that we must go forward like Abraham, “not 
knowing whither we are going.” As in the case of the shepherds, 
so also in ours this confidence will mean and will necessitate the 
abandonment to the care of divine Providence of much that by 
such confidence will appear to be in imminent danger of being lost. 
In spite of this apparent danger, our confidence must be firm, un- 
shaken. Why so? Because we have God’s promise that if we 
seek first His kingdom and His justice all things else will be added 
unto us. 

3. The union of these two virtues in any heart makes that 
heart burn with a love of Him in whom he believes and trusts. 

Therefore, on this the great festival of our Lord’s nativity, en- 
deavor to stir up within yourselves faith, confidence and love. 
You have imitated the faith of the shepherds by going over to 
Bethlehem, the house of bread, by kneeling at the Holy Table and 
there partaking of the living bread which, in His love and com- 
passion, God has prepared for you. With all your heart and mind 
believe the word of Christ, who said: “Take ye and eat. This 
is my body; this is my blood.” With equal faith, believe the un- 
varying teaching of the Church which throughout all ages has 
maintained the real presence of Christ in the Eucharist. 

Imitate also their confidence by putting implicit, unbounded 
trust in Him whom you receive under the sacramental veils. To 
inspire you with that trust and confidence He has stripped Him- 
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self of everything that might fill you with alarm. It is not as the 
great Almighty God that He comes to you, but as the babe of 
Bethlehem, stretching out His arms to you and inviting you to 
take Him to your bosom. 

Imitate also their love by making your faith and your confidence 
operative; that is to say living, manifesting their existence by 
deeds; for love does not consist in mere feeling, in sentimentality, 
but in actions. If it exists in any heart, it shows its life by works. 
Hence our Lord said: “If any man love me, he will keep my 
commandments.” Therefore, following out the words of the 
apostle, read in the liturgy of this day, try to live soberly, justly 
and piously. Be sober in your use of created things; just, by the 
exercise of charity towards all; pious, by a fervent service of your 
Lord. These efforts will prove your love and will procure for 
you the blessing of the infant Saviour, a blessing which will fix 
firmly in your heart faith, confidence and love. 


SUNDAY IN THE OCTAVE OF CHRISTMAS. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
IX. FiRMAMENT; WATER; VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 
BY THE REV. P. H., OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


“He spoke, and they were made; he commanded and they were created.”— 
Ps. xxxii. 9. ; 


SYNOPSIS.—When the earth was created it lay for a time in disorder; 
then God, by His almighty power, began the work of order. He divided 
the firmament from the earth, and separated the waters from the waters. 
He named the divisions heaven and earth. God made the heavens beauti- 
ful that man might not give himself to the vain attractions of the earth. 
Then the waters at the command of God gathered in one place and for- 
sook the land. How feeble is man when compared with the powerful 
element, water. How great is the power of God which commands the 
waters and is obeyed. How often we resist that power by sin. Then 
God covered the barren earth with beautiful flowers and plants, and 
trees of all kinds for man’s refreshment and use. Have we been grateful 
for all God’s kindness? Give thanks then with all nature to God, our 
Creator and Best Friend. 
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‘WORK OF THE SECOND DAY. 


God had finished His first day’s work; heaven with its inhabitants 
was created; the earth with its elements was called into existence; 
but there lay material still in disorder waiting for the master hand 
who separated and formed it. Already He had begun the work; 
the most subtle of all the elements, light, was made. Now further 
order was to be established. God said: “Let there be a firmament 
made amidst the waters; and let it divide the waters from the 
waters. And it was so. And God called the firmament, Heaven; 
and the evening and morning were the second day.” 

Dear brethren, look up and behold this miracle of divine power. 
As a result of the heat which streamed forth from the luminous 
matter a part of the waters rose up as mist and fog. This surrounded 
the earth like a thick mantle, enveloped it in its infancy to a certain 
extent, as we wrap an infant in swaddling clothes. But this 
covering was to vanish, and for this purpose the Lord reached into 
chaos and wrested from it that fluid, aeriform, transparent element 
the air, through which the water dissolved into mist was driven up- 
wards, the tension of which formed as it were a solid vault which 
held the upper waters separated from those of the earth. This 
apparent vault we call the firmament, or more generally the heavens, 
and we mean thereby that limitless space which is spread over our 
heads, in which countless planets revolve, that sumptuous canopy 
which the hand of the Almighty has stretched over the abodes of the 
children of the earth, painted with the most delicate blue,and adorned 
profusely as if with glittering jewels. O who amongst us looks up at 
the heavens on a serene night and does not admire its beauty, 
and marvel at its immensity? Christian soul, not without a pur- 
pose has God made the roof of our dwelling place so glorious and 
so splendid. Only too readily and too often does man look down, 
only too willingly does he forget to seek that which is above. This 
beauty of the heavens, however, and its unlimited space should 
bring home to him the insignificance and narrowness of the tem- 
poral; it should disengage his heart from earth and raise it up to 
that heaven of which this earthly vision is only a feeble image. 
“How earth wearies me when I contemplate heaven!” Thus did 
St. Ignatius frequently exclaim when in the quiet still- 
ness of night he walked about in the garden of the 
convent and gazed upon the serene firmament. Alas, that we too 
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might be able to read these words in the heavens, that its lovely 
blue might draw us to hope, and the brilliancy of its stars make us 
long for that abode of which the Apostle assures us: “Eye hath 
not seen, neither hath ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart 
of man what God has prepared for those that love Him.” But, my 
dear friends, the firmament above us is not always serene; dark 
clouds cover it whence lightning flashes and dull thunder rolls 
below. So is the horizon of our life often covered with gloomy 
clouds of doubt and despondency, temptations cross one another 
like lightning through our mind, and a great misfortune shakes 
our whole being like the roll of thunder. In those dark hours, 
O Christians, do not give way to despondency; for behold as the 
clouds give to the earth a fertilizing rain, and the thunder storm 
clears the atmosphere, so that the firmament and its luminaries shine 
the brighter ; even so do temptations, sufferings and afflictions serve 
to enlarge our spiritual views of the next life, to purify our hearts, 
and to fertilize them for the accomplishment of greater good. 


WORK OF THE THIRD DAY. 


1. Although the waters had risen so much on high, yet there 
still remained such quantities upon the earth that everything was 
inundated. Then God said: “Let the waters that are under the heaven 
be gathered together in one place, and let the dry land appear. 
And it was so done.” The word was hardly uttered before it was 
fulfilled. Terrified the waters took to flight and seemed in readi- 
ness not only to forsake the land, but even to depart from out of 
the universe, so great was the speed with which they executed the 
command which they had received. What power is here revealed 
to us! Alas, how weak and helpless is man compared to this wild, 
tumultuous element. To keep a small river within its bounds so 
that it may not overflow the meadows and pastures, and render 
the roads impassable, man builds with much trouble and labor and 
at tremendous expense dikes and canals, and yet how frequently 
the water mocks at the bounds which have been set to it? But not 
so with God. He required no dikes, no precautionary means; 
the one word: “Let the waters be gathered together in one place” 
was sufficient to divide the boundless ocean, the rivers and streams 
from the land, to separate them and to rule them according to His 
will. Indeed God holds the immense bulk of water of the ocean 
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within its bounds. He forbade the sea ever to leave its bed, and 
it has obeyed for 6,000 years. It drives its waters indeed at God’s 
command twice daily from the centre to the edge that it may re- 
main in constant motion and not become stagnant; it is often tossed 
about by storms so that the waves raise up mountain high and 
threaten to swallow up the entire land. But the grains of sand upon 
the shore curb the waters and force them back, calling upon them 
in the name of God: “Hitherto thou shalt come, and shalt go no 
further; and here thou shalt break thy swelling waves.” (Job 
XXXViii. II.) 

2. The water was separated and dammed, and the dry appeared. 
And God called it the dry land. But this bare, withered and barren 
surface God in His sovereignty and benevolence wished to clothe 
with a suitable garment. Therefore He said: “Let the earth bring 
forth the green herb, and such as may seed, and the fruit tree 
yielding fruit after its kind which may have seed in itself upon the 
earth. And it was so done.” The earth was at once covered with 
the most fruitful and delightful green, millions and millions of 
herbs, and grasses, and flowers appeared resplendent in such pro- 
fusion and in such a variety of colors and radiance that man did 
not know which most to marvel at, the ability or the richness of the 
Divine artist’s brush. And what is still more wonderful is that 
all these creatures, no matter how tender and perishable their 
nature, have remained through all the centuries, and have propa- 
gated themselves independently of human help. God pledged His 
word for their preservation, and so they are to-day as they were 
in the beginning. There they grow continually without sowing 
or care. How sad and withered would our meadows and fields, 
our hills and valleys look if we had to sow and plant them our- 
selves? The heavenly Father has delivered us from this care, He 
looks after them Himself. A number of plants He forms partly 
for our pleasure and partly for our use. For all plants delight 
our eyes and sense of smell, either by the splendor of their colors 
or their wonderful formation, and by their delicious perfume; or 
they are food and remedies for us and the animals that serve us. 
It is for this reason that we see the vegetable world so wonder- 
fully increased in the pastures, for these are in reality the store- 
houses for the use of living beings. Still the Creator not only 
adorned the earth with green fields, sweet smelling flowers, whole- 
some herbs and nourishing plants, He caused trees of all kinds to 
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grow. Some of these were to provide us with wood, drugs, color- 
ing matters, and so forth; others were to give us fruit for food 
and refreshment. The fruit trees are distributed as climate and 
other local circumstances render their production necessary and 
advantageous for mankind. In this temperate climate we have 
many such trees. You know them and have often tasted of them. 
- But did you always do so with gratitude? The tree whose branches 
are borne down to the ground under the weight of its ripe fruit 
should certainly remind us of this. “Learn of me,” He says as it 
were, “learn of me how great the goodness of the Lord is Who 
made me for you. Neither for Him nor for myself am I so rich. 
He wants nothing, and I should not know how to make use of His 
gifts. Bless Him forever! Thank Him, and since He has made 
me the servant of your pleasures, you will become the servants of 
my gratitude.” 

My dear brethren, do not take your place amongst the ungrateful; 
say your grace before and after meals assiduously and devoutly, 
and praise always the goodness of the Almighty Creator. 


SERMON FOR THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


DUTY OF SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS F. BURKE, C.S.P., NEW YORK. 


“IT thought of the days of old and I had in my mind the eternal years, 
and I meditated in the night with my own heart and I was exercised and I 
swept my spirit.” —Ps. Ixxvi. 5-6. 


SYNOPSIS.—1.—The physical world manifests a mutual order of demand 
and supply; likewise in the moral and spiritual world men are united; 
they live and work together. 

tia contrast with this truth is another, namely, individual respon- 

sibility. 

3.—There are times when this sense of responsibility is strongly 
impressed upon us; moments, such as the close of a year, when we look 
into ourselves, and judge ourselves. 

4.—Self-knowledge is one of the best and most necessary means 
of perfection. Through God and God’s graces we are saved; but how to 
use these graces depends largely upon the knowledge of our own needs. 

5.—The help atforded by an intimate knowledge of self in resisting 
temptation, avoiding sin, and flying its occasion. 

6.—Through this knowledge we can avoid not only the external 
occasions, but we can uproot the interior evil. 

7—Method of gaining this knowledge indicated by the Psalmist, 
a. in meditating upon the past, and b. in thinking of the future. 
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1. The idea of relationship to others is much insisted upon to- 
day in the discussion of moral and spiritual problems. That we 
do not exist in and for ourselves alone is a truth which needs no 
proof. Even in the physical world, no creature is found to have 
the complete object of its existence in itself alone. The mountain 
and the valley, the lazy stream and the rushing torrent, the un- 
troubled lake and the broad sea, the tiniest violet and the massive 
oak, the ripening ‘field and the desert rock, the air above and the 
depths of the earth, all go to form a mutual order of demand and 
supply that is admirable and awe-inspiring. When we depart from 
the physical and meditate the moral world, the law of mutual de- 
pendence and help becomes even more apparent. Throughout all 
the relationships begotten in human life, man must seek his welfare, 
to some extent at least, in union with others. In the world of 
business ; in the surroundings of the home; in the duties of citizen- 
ship; in the demands of charity, we can plainly perceive that man 
is essentially a being of social characteristics, and that his life is 
very largely bound up with the life of others. We are not alone. 
In the religion of Jesus Christ, in the higher duties springing from 
spiritual relationship, this law is still more insistent. The com- 
mand, placed only second to the greatest and the first, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,” reveals to each human being the 
existence of a bond of unity instituted by God Himself. 

2. Plain, however, as is this truth, there is another in contrast 
with it, which, in the tendencies of to-day, needs a deeper and 
truer recognition. Despite the many ties of relationship which 
exist between men, we should never lose sight of individual re- 
sponsibility. Whatever may be our duties towards others, our first 
duty is towards ourselves. The personal, individual relationship 
of the soul with God will demand our attention when the dearest 
ties of earth have been broken and the hearts most closely united 
in human bonds have been torn asunder. In the midst of the 
world to-day ; to-morrow, we shall be beyond it all; working, living, 
laboring in the long line of toilers to-day, helping others, consoling, 
comforting, chiding, correcting, guiding them—to-morrow we shall 
stand alone with our God. 

In a sense which is most true and real, therefore, we are alone. 
My soul and God form a world apart. Away from the throbbing 
activity of earth’s mad rush; far from the strife that is the daily 
portion of those who labor and toil; distant, far distant from the 
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roar of the deadly battle, there is, within each man, a world wherein 
dwell two realities, God and his soul. 

3. There are moments in our lives—for some they may be many, 
for others few—when, according to God’s will, the sense of in- 
dividual responsibility, springing from this relationship, is impressed 
upon us in a special way. With unusual vividness the importance 
of this truth is brought home to us; and with a clearness such as is 
afforded by the lightning’s flash, we are given a sight of our in- 
most being. Such a moment is that given us to-day, the closing 
Sunday of the year, when most naturally we turn back to take a 
look over the country we have traversed since the year began. 
The gravest moral and spiritual duty at such a time is to make 
an accounting with ourselves; to attain a true knowledge of our own 
souls that we may grow in the love of our God and advance more 
surely; to think upon our own past, “the days of old,” to meditate 
upon the “eternal years” which lie before and discover the bearing 
that the past and the future have upon our life in the present day. 
A true self-knowledge is one of the best and one of the most nec- 
essary means of perfection. 

4. In the working out of the supernatural destiny to which we 
are called: in the reaching forward with eager grasp to the goal 
placed before us by God, there are many and various helps which 
do not depend upon ourselves. Through God, and indeed in a 
certain sense through God alone, are we enabled to attain unto our 
sublime destiny. For without God and the innumerable graces 
which, out of His bounty, He bestows, our labor would be vain. 
In the great act of redemption; in the infinite merits acquired by 
the acts of an infinite being; in the sacraments which the Divine 
Will has instituted as the channels through which His favors flow; 
in the ready answers to the prayers of the loving spirit, God be- 
stows the graces which go unto man’s salvation. These are ever 
at hand. But how to use them and what to use must spring from 
a knowledge of our individual necessities. The great power living 
in the rush of Niagara’s waters has been there for ages; but only 
to-day has witnessed the successful efforts of man to use this power 
to his advantage and profit. The application of the divine power 
and life which exist in the many gifts of God, depends upon the 
co-operation and the work of the single, responsible spirit. They 
may be long neglected, long unused, because man has not realized 
truly his own needs; has not fully grasped his own personal and 
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particular requirements. Such a knowledge is to be gained through 
introspection, through that “sweeping of the spirit” of which the 
Psalmist speaks. “Know thyself” is a maxim of old; but it is ever 
new. With but a glimmer of the divine light of heaven, the Pagan 
philosopher discovered its importance; but it takes on a deeper 
significance when applied to the Christian soul, in view of the 
greater results to be obtained. Next to divine grace itself there 
is nothing better calculated to aid in the advance of the soul than 
a knowledge of its own characteristics, its deficiencies, its failings, 
its tendencies and inclinations, its weaknesses and its dispositions 
for good or for evil. It is the preparation of the field for the 
sowing of the seed of God’s grace; and is as necessary for the 
spiritual harvest as the tilling of the ground for the production 
of the fruits of the earth. Without it that human co-operation 
necessary for the fruitfulness of heavenly grace will be at the 
best incomplete; for without a full understanding of its needs and 
requirements the soul will fail to derive profit from even the grace 
of God, or, at least, will fall far short of the greatest possible good 
that could be thence received. ° 

5. The habit of many to-day is to study others, but themselves 
they neglect. The pursuit of knowledge has to-day opened up al- 
most innumerable paths, fair, indeed, to view, and pleasant to 
traverse; but sometimes these are followed to the forgetfulness of 
that study which is above all others necessary, the study of one’s 
own heart. Many of the most erudite and learned are but as 
babes when there is question of the knowledge of themselves. 
Their own souls, their own hearts they know not. To their in- 
terior selves they are strangers. Even amongst those who have at 
heart their eternal welfare, the secret of many failures in their 
spiritual life is to be found in the lack of a true knowledge of them- 
selves. The result of such failures is oftentimes discouragement 
and weariness in the continued battle for God. What is the story 
of many a poor soul? of many a soul that has formed a habit of 
sin? It is a story of rise and fall, repeated again and again. Re- 
pentance follows upon the sin, sacramental pardon is sought and 
obtained, the will is strengthened in the possession of its new grace, 
a time of peace reigns in the heart; but inevitably again comes the 
struggle. Before the soul lies the foreshadowing of guilt in all its 
varied colors; there is God, who is offended by sin; there is the 
promise of avoidance, broken; there is the sense of shame and 
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disgrace. Then there is the hurried prayer to heaven; there is the 
temptation seemingly growing stronger and stronger; there is the 
last cry for help; there is even the surety within the heart that God 
is beside the soul to assist it—and yet with all these, be the struggle 
long or short, how often does the soul succumb and yet again 
sink into the depths. And the reason of it all? Very often, indeed, 
it may be dire neglect and open carelessness; but very often also 
it is the lack of self-knowledge and the consequent inability to 
use the best means of avoidance and resistance. Did the soul possess 
a clear, mirror-like view into its own deepest depths, knowing its 
smallest tendency to wrong, its slightest shade of thought, its least 
variance in the shifting winds of passion, then, indeed, it would 
know how best to use that grace, which its faith tells it, is always 
at hand to give strength and victory. 

The soul that would walk in the paths of God realizes that its 
first and primary duty is to avoid that one thing which shows 
hatred of God, sin; but it must also realize that a second duty, 
in reality just as imperative, rests upon it, namely, to avoid that 
which leads to the sin; to fly the occasions of evil, as it would fly 
before the face of Death itself. How are these to be known? They 
can be known fully only by a study of self. 

6. The difficulty often is that study is not thorough, and often 
also lacks honesty. Attention is given to the avoidance of the ex- 
ternal occasion, while little thought is accorded the curbing of the 
evil inclinations within. Men will, for a time at least, even heroic- 
ally avoid the person, the place, anything that has been to them an 
outward source of temptation in the past; but the evil that is with- 
in, their own disposition to sin, the result of many falls, is un- 
known to them, or, at least, unheeded. “The danger of sin is not 
so much external as internal. The evil is more within than with- 
out. Our blessed Saviour has turned our attention from the out- 
ward crime to the inward imagination. He has told us that therein 
lies the real guilt. He has, on the other hand, told us that mere 
external righteousness will not avail; that unless our justice abound 
more than that of scribes and Pharisees we shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. In the divine word of truth, He has said un- 
.equivocally that “out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, thefts, false testimonies, blasphemies ; these 
are the things that defile a man.” 

Since this is true, good reason tells us that, while it is absolutely 
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necessary to avoid the external occasions of sin, if we would at 
all serve God, it is still more necessary to avoid those occasions 
which are apt to rise within our own hearts, in the secrecy of our 
own communings with self. There is to be found the root of the 
evil. There is to be found the source of the remedy. To avoid 
the external act of sin without avoiding also the sinful thought 
will indeed work little good; to fly the outward occasion that may 
present itself in various ways and under various guises, without 
at the same time conquering the demon of evil inclinations that 
inhabits the soul, is to leave therein the germ of the disease that 
will surely work unto destruction. 

7. For advance to the heights of spiritual perfection, therefore, 
it is evident that an intimate knowledge of self is necessary. The 
Psalmist indicates the method of gaining such a knowledge in the 
direction he gives to our thoughts towards the past and the future. 
The duty of introspection is indeed a duty of the present moment, 
but the motives of it are drawn from the time that has fled and 
the years that are to come. 

“IT thought of the days of old.” Whatever other meaning may 
be attached to these words, we can at least take them in their most 
obvious signification as relating to the past life of the speaker. Our 
own past, “the days of old,” is indeed the best guide to fruitful 
knowledge of ourselves. What an educator that past is! To con- 
sider even the brief space of the year which is now ending, what a 
revelation of our own capabilities and our own delinquencies it 
brings to us! Our own life is before us, as a plain viewed from 
a commanding height. “The days of old,” the year that is now 
closing brings before us the good we have performed, and the evil 
for which, perhaps, we have grieved; the strength too seldom 
manifested and the too frequent weakness of will; the noble re- 
sistance to temptation and again the too ready yielding; the con- 
quest over sin, a rare triumph, and the many defeats. If the 
thought of these serve for anything, it must serve to impress upon 
us the dangers to which we are now liable and will be liable in the 
future. Such a knowledge, to the honest soul, is half the battle. 
We can guide our steps aright to-day by the gravestones that lie 
above our failures of the past. 

“And I had in my mind the eternal years.” Yes, that we are im- 
mortal; that we are to exist throughout the eternal years; that 
never will come the moment when we cease to be; herein is 
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the reason of all our striving now. Eternity! Eternity of heaven, 
the reward of the blest, where that soul which is my possession 
and my care will possess God; where every faculty will be enriched 
and satisfied; where a happiness complete and unalloyed will be 
my portion. Or, eternity of hell, the place of eternal failure and 
loss, the abode wherein dwells the soul that is accursed of God, 
the everlasting misery whose worm dieth not, the house of “un- 
quenchable fire,” the prison of the condemned. 

Ah, with this alternative is it strange that the Psalmist was ex- 
ercised and “swept his spirit’? With this alternative should any- 
one hesitate to study his own soul, that knowing its qualities and 
its failings he may, in the best manner, prepare it for the ever- 
lasting years? Christian soul, then, know thyself. Know that 
' God has formed thee with an eternal destiny of happiness before 
thee; know that He has given to thee this life as the battlefield 
whereon to wage the fight unto victory. Know that He demands 
of thee the evidences of love for Him in determined and irresistible 
opposition to sin. Know that in this battle thou art alone and 
alone must receive the fruit of triumph or defeat. “Sweep thy 
spirit” now, that it may be clean and pure in heaven’s sight; that 
it may be acceptable unto God; that it may be the worthy recipient 
of God’s deepest love and highest favors. “Sweep thy spirit” al- 
ways, that at whatever moment God sends His angel in the an- 
nunciation of death, it may be prepared to answer in the words of 
the spouse: “Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it done unto 
me according to thy word.” 























CATECHETICAL PART." 





An Explanation of the Catechism. 


FOR THE MIDDLE AND UPPER CLASSES OF PARO- 
CHIAL AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


IV. 
On THE NECESSITY OF FAITH. 


Dear CHILDREN :—In the last lesson on religion we spoke of the 
idea and object of faith; we come to-day to the second paragraph of 
the Catechism which treats of the Necessity of Faith. 

Now in general those things are necessary for man which he ab- 
solutely must have, without which he could not possibly exist. For 
instance, air is absolutely indispensable to life. Without air man 
would suffocate. Furthermore, food and clothing are necessary for 
man’s existence. Without food he would starve, without clothing 
he would freeze in winter. 

For a man who wants to cross the sea a boat is indispensably 
necessary. 

That a tree may grow and thrive, good soil, light, sun, air and 
moisture are indispensably necessary. Without these it would fade 
and wither away. 





*In response to many requests this Catechetical Part may 
hereafter also be had in separate form under the name of 
“THE PRACTICAL CATECHIST.” Clergymen wishing to give their 
teachers'the advantage of these Practical Catechetical Instruc- 
tions will find particulars on the third page of cover of this issue. 
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The catechism now speaks of the necessity of Faith for salvation 
and puts the question: “Is Faith necessary for salvation?” 

The answer is: Faith is indispensably necessary for salvation, 
Holy Scripture says: “Without faith it is impossible to please 
God.” Faith is, as we have already heard, the foundation stone 
upon which our holy religion is built; it is, as St. Augustine says, 
the soul of Christian virtue. It is the ladder by which, as it were, 
we climb up to salvation, the key with which we can open heaven, 
Without faith we can do nothing to merit eternal life. Without 
faith it is impossible to please God. The proof of this we draw from 
Holy Scripture. The Apostle St. John says: “He who believeth 
not is already judged.” That means in other words: “Those who 
. do not believe bear already within them the sentence of condemna- 
tion.” 

And the Evangelist St. Mark says: “He who believeth not will 
be condemned.” Those therefore who do not believe will be 
shut out from communion with God, from the Vision of God, and 
eternal bliss; their lot will be eternal damnation. 

It is decidedly not a matter of indifference as to which Faith we 
have; for it is not every faith that gives salvation; but only the 
true faith, which Christ the Lord has taught us, will save us. We 
draw the proofs of this also from Holy Scripture. Christ says: 
“He that believeth in the Son, hath life everlasting; but he that be- 
lieveth not in the Son, shall not see life, but the wrath of God abid- 
eth on him.” Jesus therefore promises eternal life to those who be- 
lieve in Him, and says of those who do not believe in Him that the 
wrath of God will remain upon them. 

In another part of Holy Scripture Christ says: “I am the Way, 
the Truth and the Life.” Christ here calls Himself the Way, be- 
cause it is only through Him, and through belief in Him, that we can 
attain to our supreme aim, which is heaven. 

Christ calls Himself the Truth, because His teaching is the only 
divine, and the only true teaching. Jesus calls Himself the Life, 
because we can obtain eternal life only through His teaching. 

In another place Christ says: ‘No one cometh to the Father but 
through me;”’ that is to say, by faith in Jesus Christ and by obeying 
His teaching. 

The true Faith which Christ the Lord and His Apostles taught, 
is opposed to false faith, to heresy. 

Whatever is contrary to truth is false. Those doctrines there- 
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fore are false which Jesus and His Apostles did not teach; doctrines 
which are opposed to the doctrines of Jesus and proceed from men 
who have fallen away from His doctrines. But as a bough which is 
broken off no longer belongs to its tree, so excepting the doctrine 
taught by Jesus there is none which can assert itself to be His true 
doctrine. False doctrines do not proceed from Jesus and His Apos- 
tles, but from men who have fallen away from the true Faith. 

“But why does that faith alone save us which Christ the Lord has 
taught?” 

“Because without this Faith we can have no part in Christ; with- 
out Christ there is no hope of salvation.” 

As no one can reach the goal by the wrong path, so is it impossi- 
ble to obtain salvation by any other but the right path; that is, 
by the true faith taught by Christ. 

Here, too, Holy Scripture affords us the proof: St. John says: 
“There is no other name given to man under heaven, whereby he 
may be saved.” 

Jesus says: “He who is not with me, is against me. He who 
gathereth not with me, scattereth.” And the Apostle St. Peter 
spoke: “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” 

It would therefore be a sin to maintain that every faith could save 
us; for then God need not have given any revelation, and our fore- 
fathers might have remained heathens. God would not have needed 
to send His only Begotten Son into the world, if it mattered so little 
which faith we had. There are various remedies at the physician’s 
command which he can use to cure disease. But it is not imma- 
terial which remedy he employs; he must know by his science which 
is the right one, which is the best. There are many stars in the 
firmament, but only one sun is the king, to illumine the day. In the 
same way, there is only one true Faith, and this true Faith is pos- 
sessed by the Catholic Church alone. She has always preserved it 
without error, as a heavenly treasure confided to her. There are 
certainly besides the Catholic Church numerous religious bodies, 
but they have received their doctrine, not from Jesus and the Apos- 
tles, but from men who had fallen away from Christ and from the 
true Faith. 

In the fourth century Arius separated himself from the Catholic 
Church by denying the Divinity of Jesus. His followers are called 
Arians. In the fifth century Nestorius left the Catholic Church 
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because he denied that Mary was the Mother of God. His follow. 
ers were called Nestorians. Thus in the fifth century Pelagius 
apostatized from the Catholic Church by asserting that man is born 
without sin, that he could of his own strength (without Divine 
grace) keep the commandments, and that Baptism was not neces- 
sary for infants. His followers were called Pelagians. Thus in 
the sixteenth century did Luther fall away from the Catholic Church, 
by rejecting the doctrine of Indulgences, of Purgatory, and of the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass, and teaching that faith alone was neces- 
sary for salvation. His followers are called Lutherans. 

When a false doctrine finds adherents, then sects arise, that is, 
separated parts or cuttings. 

The holy doctor of the Church, St. Augustine, says of the sects: 
“All sects fell away from the Catholic Church like useless twigs 
which fall off the vine.” 

Everyone therefore who is a member of the Catholic Church can- 
not thank God enough for this great grace of being born in the 
Catholic Church. 

Through the Catholic Church we are members of that Body, 
of which Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour and Redeemer, is Him- 
self the Head. We are thereby members of a Church which is con- 
ducted and ruled by the Holy Ghost Himself. 

As members of the Catholic Church we have the right at all times 
to satisfy our longings at the seven Divine streams of grace, the holy 
Sacraments. 

Through the Catholic Church we participate in the blessings and 
graces of that Sacrifice which is renewed daily upon our altars in 
an unbloody manner,—the holy sacrifice of the Mass. 

Through the Catholic Church we stand as members of the Church 
militant, in communication with the Church triumphant, the Saints 
in heaven, who constantly pray for us at the throne of God. 

We are thereby children of a loving Mother, who will never for- 
sake us during our whole life, who welcomes us at our birth through 
holy Baptism, and accompanies us to the grave; who comforts us in 
crosses and sufferings and even in the greatest conflicts; who does 
not abandon us in the hour of death, when she bestows on us the last 
Sacraments and Holy Viaticum. Is it not a great grace to be a 
member of the Catholic Church ? 

Melanchthon himself gives us a striking example of this, although 
he had fallen away from the Catholic Church. 
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When his mother asked him upon his dying bed whether she 
should embrace the new faith, or remain in the old, he answered her: 
That although the new doctrine was good to live in, still the old 
faith was best to die in. 

An ancient church hymn says: 

“It is good to live a Catholic, it is good to die a Catholic.” 

The moral lesson to be drawn from this is: Rejoice and thank 
God frequently that you are a child of the Church, for as St. 
Augustine says, there is no greater treasure, and no greater riches 
than the Catholic Faith, because it alone can save us. 

The Catholic Faith resembles a precious treasure, a priceless pearl. 
He who possesses a precious treasure, a priceless pearl, guards it 
with anxious solicitude that this treasure may not be stolen from him. 
We should rejoice that we are children of the Catholic Church. But 
we should not be so in name only, but in the fullest sense of the 
word. 

How should we behave towards those who are not of our Faith? 
We should be tolerant towards them. 

We shall now repeat what we have to-day learnt. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken to-day? Of the necessity of faith. 

2. In general, when is anything said to be necessary? In general that 
is said to be necessary which man indispensably requires, without which 
he cannot exist. 

3... What, for instance, is indispensably necessary to the life of man? For 
the life of man, air, food, and clothing are necessary. 

4. Why are these things absolutely necessary for him? Because without 
them he could not live. 

5. If_a person wishes to cross the sea, what is indispensably necessary 
for him? A boat is necessary. 

6. That a plant or tree should grow and thrive, what is absolutely nec- 
essary for it? Good soil, light, air, sun, and moisture. 

7. Why is all this necessary for it? Because otherwise it would fade 
and wither. 

8. The catechism speaks thus of the necessity of Faith for salvation, 
and puts the question: “Is faith necessary for salvation?” Yes, Faith is 
indispensably necessary for salvation. 

9. Say this in other words. Without Faith it is impossible for anyone 
to be saved. 

10. To what have I compared Faith therefore? To a ladder, with which 
we can climb up to heaven. 

11. To what else? To a key with which we can open heaven. 

12. Who was called the holy doctor of the Church? St. Augustine. 
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13. What does the holy doctor of the church, St. Augustine, call the 
Faith? He calls it the soul of Christian virtue. 

14. For what reason? Because all the Christian virtues spring from 
Faith. 

15. What does Holy Scripture say about the necessity of Faith? It says: 
“Without Faith it is impossible to please God. 

16. In what way can you give me proofs of the necessity of Faith? By 
many passages from the Holy Scriptures. 

17. What, for instance, does St. John say about Faith? St. John says: 
“Whosoever believeth not is already judged.” 

18. What does that mean? That he already bears the sentence of dam- 
nation within him. 

19. What does St. Mark say about Faith? St. Mark says: “He who be- 
lieveth not shall be condemned.” 

20. What, then, is the lot of the unbelieving? They will be eternally 
damned. 

21. Can we attain eternal happiness by any faith? No, we cannot attain 
eternal happiness through any faith. 

22. Which Faith must we have to attain to everlasting bliss? The true 
Faith. 

23. Which is the true Faith? The true Faith ts that taught us by Christ 
the Lord. 

24. How can you prove this to me? By many passages from Holy Scrip- 
ture. 

25. Mention one of them. Christ says: “He that believeth in the Son, 
hath life everlasting; but he that believeth not in the Son, will not see life, 
but the wrath of God striketh him. 

26. What do they obtain who believe in the Son of God? They obtain 
life eternal. 

27. But what do those persons draw down upon themselves who do not 
believe in the Son of God? They draw down upon themselves the wrath 
of God. 

28. What does that mean: the wrath of God? Eternal damnation. 

29. Give me another appropriate verse of Scripture. Christ says; “I am 
the way, the truth, and the life.” 

30. Why does Christ call Himself the way? Because it is only through 
him that we can attain our supreme end, which is heaven. 

31. Why does Christ call Himself the truth? Because His doctrine alone 
is the true one. 

32. Why does Christ call Himself the life? Because through Him alone 
can we obtain life eternal. 

33. Give me another passage from Holy Scripture. “No one comes to 
the Father, but through Me.” 

34. How should we understand these words of Jesus? No one can enter 
into heaven except through the Faith in Jesus Christ. 

35. What is a doctrine which is contrary to the true doctrine of Jesus? 
It is false. 

36. What do we generally signify by the word “false”? Everything 
which is contrary to truth. 

37. What, then, is a false doctrine? A false doctrine is one that was not 
taught by Jesus and His Apostles. 

38. From whom do false doctrines proceed? From men who have fallen 
away from the Catholic Church. 
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39. Can a false doctrine lead to salvation? No, a false doctrine cannot 
lead to salvation. 

4o. Which is the only saving doctrine? The Catholic doctrine. 

41. From whom does the Catholic doctrine come? From Jesus and His 
Apostles. 

42. Why is it only the Faith taught by Christ the Lord that can save us? 
Because without his faith we can have no part in Christ, without Christ 
we cannot hope to be saved. 

43. How can you prove this to me? By Holy Scripture. 

44. Mention the particular verse. St. John says: “There is no other 
name under Heaven given to man, whereby we may be saved.” 


45. What is the meaning of these words? We cannot enter into heaven 
except through Jesus Christ. 

46. What are the words of Jesus Himself? Jesus says: “He who is not 
with me is against me. Whosoever gathereth not with me, scattereth.” 


47. What did St. Peter say to Jesus? “Lord, to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 

48. What is the meaning of these two passages of Scripture? That only 
by Faith in Jesus Christ can we be saved. 

49. If, then, the Faith taught by Jesus Christ is the only one which 
leads to salvation, what would it be if anyone were to affirm that every faith 
leads to salvation? It would be a sin. 

50. What reason can you give me for this? Because then God would 
not have needed to reveal Himself. 

_51. What comparison did I make use of? A comparison with a physi- 
cian. 

52. What is the calling of a physician? He cures the sick. 

53. What means has a physician for the healing of the sick? He has 
numerous remedies at hand. 

54. Does every remedy restore health? No, every remedy does not re- 
store health. 

55. Which remedy does the physician apply? He applies the one which 
he considers the best. 

56. What do I wish you to understand by the “best remedy”? The 
doctrine of Jesus. ; 

57. Which Church has the true Faith taught by Christ? The Catholic 
church alone has the true Faith taught by Christ. 

58. Why has the Catholic Church alone the true Faith taught by Christ? 
Because the Catholic Church alone has received this Faith as a heavenly 
treasure confided to her by Christ Himself through His Apostles, and has 
always preserved it unchanged. 

50. What is the Catholic Faith called here? It is called a heavenly 
treasure. 

60. Who possesses this heavenly treasure? The Catholic Church. 

61. From whom did she receive it? Though Jesus Christ Himself. 

62. Through whom did she receive it? Through the Apostles. 

63. How has the Catholic Church preserved this heavenly treasure? 
she has preserved it unchanged. 

64. What does unchanged mean? That nothing has been added or taken 
away from it. 

_ 65. The Catholic doctrine then is just as Christ and the Apostles taught 
it. When anyone teaches doctrine different from that of the Catholic 
Church, what kind of doctrine is it? It is false doctrine. 
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66. What else can we call a false doctrine? We can call it heresy. 

67. What do we call a person who teaches differently from the Catholic 
Church? We call him a heretic. ; 

68. Can you name some of the heretics of whom we have spoken to-day? 
Arius, Nestorius, Pelagius, and Luther. 
j 69. What false doctrine did Arius teach? He denied the divinity of 
esus. 

70. What false doctrine did Nestorius introduce? He denied that Mary 
was the mother of God. 


71. What heresy did Pelagius teach? He affirmed that man was born 
without sin. 

72. What else? That man could keep the commandments of his own 
strength. 

73. What would be the result of this? That man would not need the 
Grace of God. 

74. What else did he teach? That the Baptism of infants was unnec- 
essary. 

75. What heresies did Luther promulgate? He rejected the doctrine of 
Indulgences, of Purgatory, and of the holy sacrifice of the Mass. 

76. What else? He taught that Faith alone would save us. 

77. Why then are the doctrines of these men heresies? Because these 
doctrines were not taught by Jesus and His Apostles. 

78. What arises when false doctrines find followers? There arise Sects, 

79. What does St. Augustine say of these Sects? St. Augustine says: 
“All Sects fell away from the Catholic Church like useless twigs which fall 
off the vine.” 

80. What, therefore, do we owe to God for making us members of the 
Catholic Church? We owe the greatest gratitude to God. 

81. In what graces do we share by being members of the Catholic Church? 
We are thereby members of that Body of which Christ is the head. 

82. What are our privileges as members of the Catholic Church? We 
can at all times satisfy our longing for Divine grace. 

83. By what do we satisfy this longing? By receiving the sacraments. 

84. Who becomes our mother by the Catholic Faith? The Catholic 
Church. 

85. What kind of mother is the Catholic Church? A kind and loving 
mother. 

86. Why is she a kind and loving mother? Because she never forsakes 
us from the cradle to the grave. 

87. What do we receive from the Church at our birth? Holy Baptism. 

88. And what does she give us at our death? The last Sacraments. 

= What does she do with our graves? She blesses our last resting- 
place. 

90. And what does she do after our death? She prays for the repose 
of our souls. 

gt. Which heretic acknowledged the great graces of the Catholic Faith? 
Melanchthon. 


92. What did I tell you about this man? That as his mother asked him 
upon his dying bed whether she should embrace the new doctrine, or remain 
in the old Catholic Faith, he answered her that: It was good to live in the 
new doctrine, but better to die in the old. 


93. What does an ancient Church hymn say? “It is good to live a Cath- 
olic, it is good to die a Catholic. 
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94. What is the moral application with which the catechism concludes? 
Rejoice and thank God frequently that you are a member of the Catholic 
Church, for, as St. Augustine says: there is no greater treasure than the 
Catholic Faith, because by this only can we be saved.” 

95. With what is the Catholic Church here compared? With the great- 
est treasure. 

96. For what reason? Because in the Catholic Church alone is salva- 
tion. 

If anyone possesses a precious treasure how does he feel about it? 
He feels very happy. 

98. And why is he anxious about it? For fear anyone should take this 

treasure away from him. 


99. Now, if the Catholic Faith is such a precious treasure, of what should 
we be very careful? That we are not deprived of this treasure. 


100. How then can we lose the Catholic Faith? By frequenting the com- 
pany of irreligious persons. 

1o1. But is it not sufficient to have the Catholic Faith? No, it is not 
sufficient. ~ 

102. What else should we do? We should live according to our Faith. 


103. How should we behave towards those who are not of our Faith? 
We should be tolerant towards them. 


104. In what does true Christianity consist? In not only believing what 
Jesus has taught, but in also leading a Christian life like Christ. 


105. What do we call those persons, who, although they have the Faith, 
do not live up to it? We call them Catholics in name only. 


Teacher: After having spoken to-day of the necessity of Faith, 
we have to learn the qualities of Faith, and this will be the subject 
of our next instruction. 


V. 
ON THE QUALITIES OF FAITH. 


Dear CHILDREN :—Otur instruction to-day will be on the qualities 
of Faith. Now, our Faith should be: 1, general; 2, firm; 3, 
lively; and 4, steadfast. Our Faith then should be: 1, general: 
General is that which extends to everything. Our Faith then is 
general when we not only believe some things, but everything which 
Christ has taught and the Catholic Church proposes for our belief. 

I shall give you a few examples. A person believes in God the 
Father, and in God the Son, but not in the Holy Ghost. His Faith 
is not general. Another one believes in heaven and hell, but not in 
a place of purification. His Faith is not general. Or someone 
doubts the institution by Christ of one or other of the Sacraments. 
His Faith is not general. 
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Thomas doubted the Resurrection of our Lord from the dead, 
His faith was not general. But as a chain loses its connection, if 
even one link is missing, and as a bell loses its tone if there is a single 
crack in it, so our Faith is not general if we only doubt one single 
article of Faith. Our Faith must be a definite, complete, whole. 

Our Faith must, 2, be firm. Anything is firm which we can 
undo or separate only by using force. Thus does the oak stand firm 
in the ground. The most violent storm is unable to uproot it. The 
rock also stands firm in the sea. The waves and breakers dash upon 
it, as if they wanted to crumble it to pieces, but it does not move. 
Our Faith is firm when we believe without doubting in the least. 
True faith doubts not. It believes that which it cannot see, and 
which it cannot fully comprehend and grasp with its mind. A firm 
faith not only believes the revelations which are contained in the 
Holy Scripture, but those also which have been handed down to us 
by tradition. Such was the firm faith of Noe. Without objection 
he built the Ark, and feared not that the flood would overwhelm it. 
And so it was with Abraham. He was ready to sacrifice his only 
son, and he did not doubt the promise that God would make him the 
head of a great people. The woman who suffered from an issue of 
blood firmly believed that Jesus could cure her. She had not the 
slightest doubt about it; and therefore Jesus said to ther: “Thy 
faith hath made thee whole. Go in peace.” The centurion of Ca- 
pharnaum likewise had a firm faith. He did not doubt that Christ 
could cure his servant, even without seeing him or laying His hands 
upon him. Therefore Jesus said: “Verily, I have not found so 
great (firm) faith in Israel.” Still a doubt which arises within us, 
against our wills as a temptation, is not a sin, if we immediately op- 
pose it with a determined will to believe everything which God has 
revealed and that the Catholic Church proposes to our belief. We 
are also obliged to avoid persons, places and occasions which might 
arouse in us doubt of our Faith. 

Our faith should be, 3, /ively. Lively is contrary to lifeless, dead. 
A man, for instance, in whom dwells a soul, is living; a man with- 
out a soul is dead. Our Faith is living when we live according to it; 
that is to say, do good and avoid evil, as the faith prescribes. On 
the contrary our faith is dead, when it does not show itself in good 
works. The Apostle St. James says: “As a body without the 
spirit is dead, so also faith without works is dead.” 

If, for instance, a person believes that God is our Father, he must 
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have a great reverence for God and render Him a childlike obedi- 
ence, otherwise his faith is dead. 

If a person believes that God is omnipresent, omniscient and just, 
he must be afraid to sin and offend God, otherwise his faith is dead. 

If a person believes that the authority of God is absolute, he must 
then obey it, or his faith is dead. If we believe that the Church is 
a house wherein God dwells, our behavior therein must be edifying, 
otherwise our faith is dead. If we believe that transitory goods are 
valueless in the sight of God, and yet we cannot detach our hearts 
from them, our faith is dead. A living faith resembles a fruitful 
tree; it has leaves, blossoms, and fruit. But a dead faith resembles 
a withered tree; it has neither leaves, nor blossoms, nor fruit. 

For this reason Holy Scripture relates to us the parable of the un- 
fruitful tree upon which for many years the Lord looked for fruit, 
but never found any. At last He ordered the barren tree to be cut 
down and burnt. 

Our faith should also be, 4, steadfast. 

Those persons are steadfast who cannot be made to change their 
views and principles, and whose will cannot be bent. That man is 
steadfast in the faith who neither by promises, threats, or even mar- 
tyrdom itself is induced to fall away from his faith. We have an 
example of this in the holy Martyrs. No pain, torture, or suffer- 
ing could be imagined that these Martyrs did not have to undergo to 
force them to deny their Faith. But they remained steadfast; with 
cheerful courage they endured everything, and if, instead of once, 
they could have died ten times for Christ, they would have done so. 

St. Lawrence was roasted on a gridiron, but he did not apostatize. 
In the year 1590, in Japan, 20,000 Christians were crucified, or 
burnt, but they were all steadfast in the Faith, they all met death 
courageously. He who is not steadfast in the faith resembles a 
reed, which is driven by the wind hither and thither. The steadfast 
faith, however, is like the rock in the sea which is immovable in the 
most violent storm. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 
1. How ought our faith to be? It should be: 1, general; 2, firm; 3, 
living; 4, steadfast. 


2. Which is the first quality which our faith should have? It should 
be general. 
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3. What is meant by general? General is that which extends over 
everything. 

4. When, therefore, is our faith general? Our faith is general when we 
not only believe some things, but everything that God has revealed and the 
Catholic Church proposes to our belief. 

— Is the Christian allowed to believe what pleases him, what he likes? 

oO. 

6. What should he rather believe? Everything that God has revealed, 
and that the Catholic Church proposes to his belief. 

7. When is the faith of a Christian not general? When he believes 
some things, but doubts or denies others. 

8. By what examples did I try to make this clear to you? If anyone 
should believe in God the Father, in God the Son, but not in the Holy Ghost, 
his faith would not be general. 

9. Give another example. If anyone should doubt that one of the Sac- 
raments was instituted by Christ, his faith would not be general. 


10. Which of Christ’s disciples had no general faith? Thomas had no 
general faith. 

11. Why was Thomas’ faith not general? Because he doubted the Resur- 
rection of Christ. 

12. With what can we compare faith when it is not general? With a 
chain in which a link is missing. 

13. What does the chain lose when a link is missing? It loses its con- 
nection. 

14. How should we believe what we have to believe? We should be- 
lieve it firmly. 

15. What is meant in general by firm? That in general is called firm 
which can be undone or separated only by great force or that which does 
not waver. 

, 16. When is our faith firm? When we believe without doubting in the 
east. 

17. When does a doubt usually exist in a man concerning an article of 
faith? When he cannot comprehend or grasp something with his under- 
standing. 

18. Should we only believe what we comprehend with our reason? No, 
we must also believe that which our reason cannot comprehend. 

19. Who had a firm faith like this? Noe. 

20. Why did Noe have so firm a faith? Because he built the ark with- 
- a hesitation, and did not doubt that God would allow the flood to 

reak in. 


21. Who else possessed such a firm faith? Abraham. 
22. Why was Abraham’s faith firm? Because he did not doubt that God 
would make him the head of a great people. 


23. Can you give me an example of firm faith from the New Testament? 
be woman who suffered from an issue of blood and who was healed by 

hrist. 

24. What did she firmly believe? She firmly believed that Christ could 
help her. 


25. What did Christ say to her? “Thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
26. Give me another example from the New Testament. The centurion 
at Caphar naum. 


27. What did he firmly believe? That Christ could restore health to his 
servant even without seeing him. 
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28. For that reason what did Christ say to him? “Verily I have not 
found such great faith in Israel.” 

29. Why did Christ say “in Israel”? Because the centurion was a 
heathen. 

30. When, therefore, anyone believes firmly, what does not spring up in 
his heart? No doubts spring up within him. 

31. Are all doubts against faith a sin? No. 

32. Which doubts against faith are not sins? Those which spring up 
against our will. 

33. What should we do when doubts about faith arise in us against our 
wills as temptations? We should immediately oppose them with a deter- 
mined will to believe everything that God has revealed and the Catholic 
Church proposes to our belief. 


34. What else are we obliged to do that no doubts concerning faith may 
exist in us? We must avoid all those persons, places, and occasions by 
which doubts about faith might arise in our minds. 

35. What should be the third quality of our faith? Our faith should 
be living. 

36. When is our faith living? Our faith is living when we live up to 
it, i. e., do good and avoid evil as our faith prescribes. 

37. What is contrary to a living faith? A dead faith. 

38. When is our faith dead? When we do not live up to it.’ 


39. What does St. James say about a living and dead faith? St. James 
says: “As the body without the soul is dead, so is faith without words 
dead.” 


40. By what examples did I strive to make this clearer to you? When 
anyone believes that God is our Father, he ought to have a childlike rever- 
ence for God. 


41. When this is not the case, how is our faith? Our faith is dead. 


42. Give me another example. If a person believes that God is omni- 
present he ought to fear God. 


43. How is his faith otherwise? Otherwise his faith is dead. 


44. What does a dead faith resemble? A dead faith is like a barren 
tree. 


; 45. What does a living faith resemble? A living faith resembles a fruit- 
ul tree. 


46. What does a fruitful tree bring forth? It brings forth leaves, blos- 
soms, and fruit. 


47. What does a barren tree bring forth? A barren tree brings forth 
neither leaves, nor blossoms, nor fruit. 


48. Of what use is a barren tree? It is of no use. 


‘ 49. What is done with a barren tree? It is cut down and cast into the 
re. 


, 50. What is the fourth quality of our faith. Our faith should be stead- 
ast. 


_ 51. When do we say that a person is steadfast? When he allows noth- 
ing to change his views and principles, nor to bend his will. 


52. When is a person steadfast in the faith? When he allows nothing 
to induce him to fall away from the faith. 


53. By what may a person be tempted to apostatize? By promises. 

54. By what else? By threats. 

55. Anything further? By torture and by death. 

56. What persons showed a really steadfast faith? The Holy Martyrs. 
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57 How did they show a steadfast faith? Because they let nothing in- 
duce them to deny their Christian faith. 


58. Name one of these Martyrs to me. St. Lawrence. 


59. What agonizing death did he have to suffer. He was roasted on a 
gridiron. 


60, What happened in Japan in the year 1590? 20,000 Christians were 
crucified, or burned. 


61. How many of them apostatized? Not a single one. 
62. Could such terrible times return again? Yes, they might come again. 


63. What would you have to do if they really should return? We should 
have to be as steadfast in the faith as the Holy Martyrs were. 


64. To what can you compare those whose faith is not steadfast? They 
are like a vacillating reed. 


65. What does the wind do to a vacillating reed? It blows it hither and 
thither. 


66. How firmly does a steadfast faith stand? As firm as an oak. 
67. Like anything else? As firm as a rock in the midst of the sea. 


The catechism asks in continuation: “What leads to falling away 
from the faith?” and gives the answer: 1. Pride and an over-curi- 
ous reasoning about the mysteries of our holy religion. 

As pride exalts itself above all things, and humbles itself at 
nothing, it will not subject itself to the light of faith. It speaks as 
the Egyptian king Pharaoh once did when he asked: “Who is the 
Lord whom I ought to obey? I know of none.” 

As water extinguishes a flame, so does pride extinguish the light 
of faith. It was pride which caused the fall of our first parents; 
they wanted to be like God. It was pride which blinded the here- 
tics and schismatics of every century and caused them to stray away 
from the true doctrine. Pride was also the cause of the fall of the 
bad angels, and cast them into hell. Over-curious reasoning about 
the mysteries of our holy religion consists in this, that a person 
wishes to grasp, comprehend and fathom with his mind the in- 
scrutable mysteries of our holy religion. But this is impossible here 
below. 

The essence of God is inscrutable, the mysteries of our holy reli- 
gion are incomprehensible. For this reason the legend tells us how 
St. Augustine, the great Doctor of the Church, was reproved, be- 
cause he tried to search into the mystery of the Most Blessed Trinity. 
He was walking on the seashore, when he beheld a little boy who was 
busily pouring the water of the sea into a little hole. “What are 
you doing there?” St. Augustine asked the child. 

The child replied: “I am trying to put the sea into this little 
hole.” 
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“My dear child!” said St. Augustine, “you are surely not so 
foolish as to imagine that possible?” The child replied, however: 
“As impossible as it is for me to pour the sea into this little hole, 
so is it just as impossible for you to investigate the mystery of the 
Most Blessed Trinity.” With these words the child vanished. It 
was an angel, who at God’s command was to teach St. Augustine 
that man’s reason, with all its penetration, is not capable of sounding 
a mystery of our holy religion. We may, however, reflect upon the 
mysteries of our holy religion so as to render them plainer and 
clearer. 

But to solve the doubts which arise in us about the truths of our 
faith, we should hold by the decision of the Church which is inspired 
by the Holy Ghost. 

The second cause which leads to falling away from faith is: Neg- 
lect of religious duties. Under this head belong: the frequent re- 
ception of the Sacraments, diligent hearing of the word of God, 
attending the services of the Church, and especially prayer. Now 
the more lukewarm a Christian is in fulfilling his religious duties, 
the more he. strays away from God, until finally he falls away from 
God entirely. This sort of person is like a stone that rolls down a 
mountain. It rolls quicker and quicker, until at last no one can stop 
it in its descent. Just as this disturbs everything in its way, and 
draws other stones in its path with it into the abyss, so is it not 
sufficient for a fallen away Catholic to go to ruin himself, but he 
seeks to draw others with him to perdition. 

A lukewarm Christian resembles the flame of a lamp in which there 
isno oil. It burns feebler and feebler the less oil there is, until at last 
it goes out altogether when the last drop of oil is consumed. Faith 
decreases thus in a lukewarm Christian; he becomes more and more 
indifferent about God and everything pertaining to his salvation, un- 
til at last there is nothing left of his faith. 

Worldly-mindedness, and a vicious life lead also to a falling away 
from Catholic belief. Worldly-mindedness is chiefly directed to- 
wards the satisfying of sensual desires, according to the words of the 
Apostle: “Everything that is in the world is concupiscence of the 
eyes, concupiscence of the flesh, and the pride of life.” As, however, 
money is necessary for the satisfying of desires and passions, avarice 
is as a rule connected wtih it, that vice, which seeks only after the 
possession of transitory goods. Thereby the human heart clings 
more and more to Mammon, which ensnares the whole soul, and dis- 
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turbs, or at last stifles, every divine emotion. For this reason the 
Holy Scripture says: “We cannot serve God and Mammon.” And 
in another part of the Scriptures it says: “Those who wish to 
become rich fall into temptation, and into the snares of Satan.” 

That worldly-mindedness does not agree with a religious mode of 
living is to be gathered from the words which Christ addressed to 
the young man: “If thou wilt be perfect, go, and sell what thoy 
hast, and give it to the poor, and come, follow Me.” A vicious life 
also leads to a falling away from God. A person who is addicted to 
sin and vice will have nothing to do with the faith, for it tells him: 
“There is a just God who will punish vice in eternity.” Very many 
persons fall away from the faith sooner than determine to abandon 
their vicious lives. In the same way the idol of the miser is money, 
of the glutton, food and drink, of the unchaste the satisfying of his 
sensual desires. Such men give up their faith in God, and set up 
their passion as their idol, to which they sacrifice their time and 
strength, substance and honor, health and life, peace and quiet, and 
even their eternal salvation. Another cause of falling away from 
God is the reading of bad books. 

As natural poison kills the body, and as a poisonous snake by his 
bite causes death and destruction, so is it with bad books. They 
make youth acquainted with vice, represent it as a virtue, they ex- 
cuse vice, and make virtue ridiculous. They tear away by force the 
root of all good from the human heart, disturb therein faith, hope and 
charity, and the desire for everything more exalted, and lead finally 
to an entire apostasy from God. 

Bad books should be exterminated like weeds. Thus the Emperor 
Constantine and the Church authorities of Nice, had the books of the 
heretic Arius burnt, so that no one else should be induced to aposta- 
tize on account of them. 

Finally, associating with bad persons leads to a falling away from 
God. The wise Sirach says: “He who touches pitch defiles him- 
self.” Solomon, the wise and great king, fell into sin and idolatry, 
because he was careless in associating with heathen women, who led 
him into sin. “Evil communications corrupt good morals,” says the 
proverb. It is not enough for the unbelievers to throw themselves 
into the abyss, they drag others with them. 

The catechism further asks: In what way should we show par- 
ticularly that our faith is firm and steadfast? 

The answer says: By never denying it, not even in appearance. 
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To deny one’s faith means either from fear of man or love of gain 
or other reasons, to deny being a Catholic. We deny our faith in ap- 
pearance when we behave exteriorly as if we were not Christians, but 
at the same time remain a Christian at heart. 

It is also a denial of the faith when we are ashamed to make the 
sign of the cross in the presence of others, to kneel down at the 
elevation or in presence of the Most Blessed Sacrament, or to say our 
grace before and after meals, or to observe the days of fasting and 
abstinence, and so on. A good Catholic confesses his faith upon 
every occasion, in words and deeds, and does not allow himself, 
through the fear of man or other causes, to deny his faith. He is 
mindful of Christ’s words: “Everyone that confesses me before 
men, I will also confess him before my Father who is in heaven. 
But he that shall deny me before men, I will also deny him before my 
Father who is in heaven.” He, then, who is ashamed of his Saviour, 
who has suffered so much on account of his sins, He will also be 
ashamed of him when He comes again at the end of the world in 
His glory. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. What leads to apostasy from the Catholic faith? First, pride and an 
over-curious reasoning about the mysteries of our holy religion. 

2. Why does pride lead to apostasy? Because pride will not bend be- 
fore the light of faith. 

3. What alone do the proud believe? They only believe what they can 
comprehend. 

4. And what they cannot comprehend? That they will not believe. 

5. What comparison did I make use of? As water extinguishes a flame, 
so does pride extinguish the light of faith. 

6. What example did I take from history? The example of our first 
parents and the bad angels. 

7. What was the origin of their fall? Pride. 

8. Whom else did pride lead to apostasy? The heretics and schismatics. 

9. What is understood by an over-curious reasoning about the mysteries 
of our holy religion? When a person tries to comprehend and fathom the 
mysteries of our holy religion. 

10. Name some of the mysteries of religion. The mystery of Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God, the mystery of the Most Blessed Trinity, the Pres- 
ence of Jesus Christ in the Holy Eucharist. 

11. Why are these mysteries? Because we cannot understand them with 
our reason. 

12, When will our faith be changed into seeing? In the next world, in 
eternal bliss. 

13. Why not in this world? Because the ways of God are unsearchable. 
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14. Which mystery did St. Augustine strive to fathom? The myst 
of the Most Blessed Trinity. _— 


15. By whom was he reproved? By an angel. 


16. What can you tell me about this? (The child relates the occurrence 
as it has been already told.) 


_.17. Are we not allowed to reflect upon the mysteries of our holy religion? 
Yes, we may reflect upon them. 


18. With what intention should we reflect upon them? That they may 
become plainer and clearer to us. 


I9. What ought we to do when we have a doubt concerning the truths of 
faith? We should abide by the decision of the Church. 


20. Why should we abide by the Church’s decision? Because the Holy 
Ghost leads and directs her. 


21. What is the second reason that persons fall away from their faith? 
The neglect of their religious duties. 


22. What is meant by neglecting religious duties? When a person no 
longer prays, does not go to church, nor hear the word of God nor receive 
the Sacraments. 


23. What comparison did I employ? That of a stone which rolls down 
the mountain. 


F 24. When a heavy stone loosens itself how does it roll? Faster and 
aster. 


25. Who can stop its fall? No one is able to do it. 


26. What does such a stone do in its descent? It takes other stones 
along with it into the abyss. 


27. What did I want to point out to you by this? That a bad man causes 
others to fall away from faith. 


28. What other comparison did I make use of? That of a flame. 

29. How long does a light burn in a lamp? As long as the oil lasts. 

30. But if no more oil is poured in, what happens? The flame goes out. 

31. And what happens when a Christian neglects his religious duties? 
He falls away from God and his faith. 

32. What else leads to falling away from God and faith? Worldly- 
mindedness and a vicious life. 

33. Towards what is worldly-mindedness, 7. e., the mind of most persons 
directed? ‘Towards satisfying their sensual desires. 

34. What is necessary for the satisfying of their sensual desires? For 
that money is necessary. 

35. What vice then is generally united to worldly-mindedness? Avarice. 

36. For what does the avaricious person strive? For the possession of 
temporal goods. 

37. What other name can we give to temporal goods? Mammon. 

38. What does the Holy Scripture say about Mammon? Holy Scripture 
says: “Man cannot serve God and Mammon.” 

39. What does Holy Scripture say further about the avaricious? Holy 
Scripture says: “Those who want to be rich fall into temptation and the 
snares of the devil.” 

40. Can you give me a passage of Scripture about the rich not entering 
into the kingdom of heaven? Holy Scripture says: “It is easier for a camel 
to pass through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

41. According to this could no rich persons go to Heaven? That is not 
the meaning of the words. 
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Which kind of rich persons cannot go to heaven? Those who on ac- 
count of their riches forget God. 
. Which of the rich will surely be saved? Those who employ their 
wealth in the practice of good works. 
44. What did Jesus say therefore to the rich youth? “If thou wouldst 
be perfect, go and sell what thou hast, give it to the poor, and come, follow 


45. What further leads to a falling away from God and faith? A vicious 
life. 
. 46. How did I explain this to you? A person who is addicted to vice 
does not want to know anything about faith. 

47. Why not? Because the faith tells him that there is a just God who 
severely punishes vice. 

48. What idol does the miser serve? Temporal goods. 


49. What idols does the intemperate man serve? Eating and drinking 
and sensuality. 

50. And the unchaste man? His sensual desires and animal longings. 

51. And what do they sacrifice to these idols? Everything that they 
have. 

52. What else did I say led to apostasy? The reading of bad books. 

53. What is understood by bad books? By bad books we mean those 
that contain bad principles. 

54. To what did I compare such bad books? To poison. 

55. What are the effects of poison? It kills the body. 

56. What are the effects of reading bad books? It leads to a falling 
away from God and faith. 
_ 57. What ought we to do with a bad book? We should destroy it, burn 
it. 

58. Who acted in this wise? The Church authorities of Nice, and the 
Emperor Constantine. 

59. What books did they destroy? The writings of Arius. 

60. Why did they have these books burnt? That others might not there- 
by be led to apostatize. 

61. Which is the last cause of apostasy? The society of bad persons. 


62. What proverb can you mention to prove this? “He who touches 
pitch defileth himself.” 

63. What was that wise king of the Old Testament called who experienced 
this? King Solomon. 

64. By whom was he led into evil? By the heathen women with whom 
he associated. 

65. Why is the companionship with bad and irreligious persons so dan- 
gerous? Because they lead other persons into evil. 


_66. How do we recognize a bad person? By his words and conversa- 
tions. 

67. In what way ought we particularly to show that our faith is firm 
and steadfast? By never denying it even in appearance. 

68. What does it mean to deny one’s faith? It means: to deny being a 
Christian. 

69. What can lead a man to deny his faith? Fear and avarice. 


70. How can we deny our faith in appearance? When we behave ex- 
teriorly as if we were not Christians, though at heart we are Christians. 
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71. What else constitutes a denial of the faith? Being ashamed in the 
presence of others to pray, to make the sign of the cross, to kneel at the 
elevation, and before the Blessed Sacrament. 


72. Further? Being ashamed to say grace before and after meals and 
to fast and abstain. 


73. What did Jesus say of those persons who deny their faith? Jesus 
said: “He that shall deny me before men, I will also deny him before my 
Father who is in heaven.” 


74. What did Jesus say of those who confess their faith? Jesus said: 
Everyone that confesses me before men, I will also confess him before my 
Father who is in heaven.” 


75-_ Is there any particular sign by which the Christian confesses his 
faith? Yes, the sign of the cross. 


The explanation of the sign of the cross will be given in the next 
religious instruction. 


VI. 
THE SIGN OF THE CROSS. 


Dear CHILDREN :—I told you in the last instruction that I would 
to-day explain to you the sign of the cross. The sign of the cross 
is that sign whereby we outwardly profess that we are Christians. 

Before the time of Christ the cross was a sign of shame, ignorance 
and dishonor. It was branded upon the forehead of criminals, so 
as to disgrace them before the whole world. But this was not to re- 
main so. Through Jesus, the sign of the cross became honorable. 
Religious history relates the following: The Emperor Constantine, 
while yet a heathen, took the field against his enemy Maxentius. 
But the enemy’s army was far stronger than his. Then Constantine 
prayed fervently to the true God for His assistance, and behold there 
was visible in the heavens to him and his whole army a brilliant cross 
with the inscription: “By this sign shalt thou conquer!” Constan- 
tine had a standard made like this cross, and had it carried before 
him in battle. He fought the enemy courageously and defeated him. 
From that time (it was in the year 312 after Christ,) Constantine 
was the champion and protector of Christianity. The cross now be- 
came a sign of honor and victory. It gleamed upon the crown of 
Constantine, and was displayed at Rome, which formerly was the 
headquarters of paganism, high up the Capitoline Hill, to proclaim 
the triumph of the crucified Saviour to the whole world. The word 
“cross” has a threefold meaning. 

First, it signifies the wood, the cross beams, which Jesus dragged 
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up to Calvary, under the weight of which He sank again and again 
to the ground, to which He was nailed with hands and feet, and upon 
which He hung for three hours in the most excruciating agony, un- 
til He drooped His head and died. 

Secondly, it signifies the sign which we make with our hand to 
remind us of the sacrifice of the cross, or as a blessing. 

Thirdly, the word “cross” signifies that suffering and tribulation 
with which Divine Providence visits us, and which we should bear 
with patience and resignation to the will of God. Therefore Christ 
said: “Take up thy cross, and follow me!” 

The sign of the cross can be made in two ways, hence we speak 
of a “large” and a “small” cross. The large cross is made thus: 
We put the right hand to the forehead, then on the breast, and then 
to the left and right shoulders, saying: “In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” We touch the 
forehead to signify that Christ, the Son of God, was from all eternity 
with the Father, and is equal to the Father in His essence. When 
we touch the breast it should remind us that Jesus descended from 
heaven into the virginal womb of Mary and became incarnate. The 
touching of both shoulders should remind us that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds at the same time from the Father and from the Son. We 
pass from the left to the right side, to remind us that by the death 
of Christ upon the cross, we were brought from the left of damna- 
tion, to the right of salvation. 

The small cross is made in this wise: We open our right hand, 
and with the thumb we make the sign of a small cross: 1, upon the 
forehead; 2, the mouth; 3, the breast. This also has its meaning: 
I, we make the sign of the cross upon the forehead. The forehead 
is part of the head which is the seat of reason. Words come from 
the mouth, and desires and intentions from the heart. We should 
remember, therefore, that all our thoughts, words, and works should 


have reference to God, that we should know God with our reason, 


confess Him with our mouth, and love Him with our heart. 

Never make the sign of the cross thoughtlessly! The priest gives 
every Benediction and blessing in and out of the Church in the form 
of the cross. This is to remind us that every blessing comes to us by 
the grace of the Most Blessed Trinity, and that by the death of Christ 
we partake in the greatest blessing and in the greatest benefits. The 
sign of the cross reminds us of two of the most important mysteries 
of our holy religion, namely: 
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i. The mystery of the Most Blessed Trinity; and 2. The Mys- 
tery of the Incarnation of the Son of God. 

The custom of making the sign of the cross is very old and 
descends from the Apostolic times. From the earliest days of the 
Church the faithful have been baptized, anointed, consecrated and 
blessed with the sign of the cross. 

When should we make the sign of the cross? 

It is good and wholesome to make it frequently, especially when 
we rise, and when we go to bed, before and after prayers, and in all 
temptations and dangers. 

When we make the sign of the cross on rising, it ought to remind 
us: 

1. That we should recommend ourselves to God’s protection dur- 
ing the day. 

2. That during the day we should do only what will tend to the 
praise, honor and glory of the Most Blessed Trinity; and 

3. That we should bear with patience and for the love of God all 
sufferings and contradictions, all crosses which God sends us, and 
especially the difficulties of our state of life and calling. 

When we make the sign of the cross at night before lying down to 
sleep, we should commend ourselves thereby during the night to the 
Almighty protection of God, in which we shall sleep safely and with- 
out fear. 

The sign of the cross at night reminds us of the blessings which 
the Most Blessed Trinity has granted us during the day, and ex- 
horts us to return fervent thanks for them at the end of the day. 

The cross at night also reminds us of the false steps, of the great 
and small sins which we committed during the day whereby we 
offended God and nailed Him afresh to the cross, and exhorts us 
thereby to renounce our sinful lives. How unfortunate would it be 
for us if God were to call us to His judgment seat during the night? 

Thirdly, we make the sign of the cross before and after prayers. 
This should remind us of the words of Christ: “Whatsoever you 
ask the Father in my name, that He will give you.” But it should 
also remind us of the merciful mediation of our divine Saviour with 
our heavenly Father, without which our prayer could not expect a 
hearing. 

Fourthly, it is a beautiful custom to make the sign of the cross be- 
fore every important undertaking. Therefore the Apostle St. Paul 
says: “Whether you eat or drink, or whatever you do, do all things 
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to the glory of God.” Ought we to be ashamed, then, to make the 
sign of the cross before leaving the house or undertaking a journey? 
Is it a disgrace if we bless the bread that we are about to eat with the 
sign of the cross? 

Certainly not! Of course the custom of making the sign of the 
cross must not be used for superstitious purposes. For instance, it 
would be foolishness and sinful for a person to make the sign of the 
cross over the bread before it is baked, with the sole intention and 
belief of protecting it from witchcraft. 

Fifthly, we should make the sign of the cross in all temptations 
and dangers. Temptations are those occasions whereby we are en- 
couraged to sin. Now sin being the greatest evil, being indeed even 
greater than the death of the body, it is very evident that if we are 
afraid of sinning, we ought to make the sign of the cross so as to 
ward off the temptation. If it was through the sign of the cross 
that the Emperor Constantine was helped to gain the victory, why 
should it not help us to gain the victory over our greatest 
enemy ? 

However, not only in dangers which threaten our salvation, but 
in bodily dangers, too, we should make the sign of the cross. Every- 
one in danger looks for protection and help. And if in any great 
danger we commend ourselves to the protection of the Almighty, to 
Him who can protect and help us in every necessity, is this a sin or 
foolishness? Certainly not. Never be ashamed, therefore, in the 
time of danger to have recourse to God; He will not let you be dis- 
graced. 

Why is it wholesome to make the sign of the cross frequently? 
Answer: “Because, by devoutly making the sign of the cross, we 
arm ourselves against the snares of the devil, and draw down the 
blessings of heaven upon us.” | 

The sign of the cross should be made devoutly, and not thought- 
lessly. When it is made devoutly it arms us against the snares of 
the devil. We use arms to combat a powerful enemy or opponent. 
The devil is a powerful opponent of ours, for his thoughts and ac- 
tions are constantly directed towards accomplishing our ruin, i.¢., to 
lead us into temptation. If we do not want to be overcome in the 
combat with the enemy, we must be prudent, and fight valiantly. 
There is no better weapon to use against the devil than the sign of 
the cross. The cross is also a sign of victory. Before it the tempter 
flies, by the sign of the cross he loses his power. 
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Through the sign of the cross the blessing of heaven descends 
upon us. 

A cup of poisoned wine was once handed to St. John. He made 
the sign of the cross over it, drank the contents, and it did not hurt 
him. In this way are all the blessings of the Church given, by the 
sign of the cross. 

A cross is given to the dying, to encourage them to be resigned 
to the divine will, and to confide in the divine mercy. 

Who ever suffered more, or more innocently than Jesus Christ? 
Can we then have a more exalted model in death? 

We also adorn the graves of the departed with a cross. The cross 
upon a grave reminds us, in the first place, of the resurrection of 
Jesus, and at the same time of our own resurrection from amongst 
the dead. Jesus by His resurrection triumphed over death, and on 
the tree of the cross gained the victory over it, and we also, and all 
the dead, shall rise again from the grave and triumph over death. 
The cross upon a grave should remind us also that the departed be- 
lieved in Christ, and died trusting in Him. 

The Catholic Church has instituted two feast days for a particular 
veneration of the holy cross, namely, the feast of the Finding of the 
Holy Cross, and the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross. The 
feast of the Finding of the Holy Cross, which is celebrated annually 
on the 3rd of May, reminds us of the memorable occasion of the find- 
ing of the true cross, by St. Helen, the mother of Emperor Con- 
stantine the Great. The second is the feast of the Exaltation of the 
Cross, which is celebrated yearly on the 14th of September, and re- 
minds us how the pious Emperor Heraclius once entered victoriously 
into Jerusalem, about the year 629 after Christ, and himself carried 
the holy cross which had been regained from the Persians, up to 
Mount Calvary. 

I will now tell you what a particle of the cross is: The word par- 
ticle comes from the Latin word “particula,” 7. ¢., a small portion. 
A particle of the cross is therefore a small portion, a splinter, of the 
true cross, which generally is preserved in a receptacle covered with 
glass, and presented to the faithful to kiss, so that we may return 
thanks to the divine Redeemer for His agonizing death upon the 
cross, and obtain His blessing. You have doubtless heard of the so- 
called “Mission crosses” ? 

These are erected when a Mission closes in a parish. These Mis- 
sion crosses are to remind us of the good instructions and exhorta- 
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tions which were given during the Mission, as well as the good reso- 
lutions which we then made. We will now have a repetition of to- 
day’s lesson. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken in to-day’s instruction? Of the sign of the 
cross. 

2. What signification has the word “cross”? The word “cross” has a 
threefold meaning. 

3. Can you name them? The word “cross” signifies first, wood, the cross 
beams, which Jesus carried up to Mount Calvary, and upon which He re- 
deemed mankind. 

4. Secondly? “Cross” signifies further that sign with which we sign our- 
selves or other things as a blessing. 

5. Thirdly? The word “cross” signifies the sufferings and contradictions 
with which divine Providence visits mankind. 

6. What was the cross before Christ? It was a sign of shame and dis- 
honor. 

7. Who were branded then with the sign of the cross? Criminals and 
malefactors. 

8. Who were put to death or executed upon the cross? Criminals. 

9. Through whom did the cross become honorable? Through the Em- 
peror Constantine the Great. 

10. Tell me what you know of this incident. (The pupil will relate the 
incident as already told). 

11. In how many ways can we make the sign of the cross? In two ways. 

12, Namely? The large and small cross. 

13. How is the large cross made? We put our right hand to our fore- 
head, then to the breast, and then to the left and right shoulders, saying, 
In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

14. Of what should we be reminded by touching the forehead? That 
Christ was with the Father from all eternity and is of the same essence. 

15. What does it signify when we take our hand from the forehead 
to the breast? It signifies that Jesus descended from heaven into the Vir- 
ginal womb of Mary and became incarnate. 

16. And of what does the touching of both shoulders remind us? That 
the Holy Ghost proceeds equally from the Father and from the Son. 

17. Why do we move the hand from the left to the right shoulder? This 
should remind us that by the death of Jesus upon the cross we have been 
brought from the left of damnation to the right of salvation. 

18. How is the small cross made? With the thumb of the right hand 
we make the sign of the cross upon the forehead, upon the mouth, and upon 
the breast, saying these words: In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

19. Where do we first of all sign ourselves with this small sign of the 
cross? Upon the forehead or head. 

20. Which power of the soul has its seat in the head? Reason. 

21. Why then do we make the sign of the cross upon the forehead? 
Because with our reason we should know God. 
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22. For what do we use our mouth? We speak with the mouth. 

23. Why do we make the sign of the cross upon the mouth? Because 
with our mouth we should confess God. 

24. Why do we make the sign of the cross upon the breast? So as to 
remind ourselves that we ought to love God with our whole heart. 


25. What other signification has the small cross? That all our thoughts, 
our words, and actions should tend towards God. 


26. Upon what occasion does the priest make the sign of the cross? 
At all exorcisms and blessings. 


27. Why does the priest give all blessings with the sign of the cross? 
So as to remind us that all blessings come to us by the grace of the Most 
Blessed Trinity. 

28. Of what else should we be reminded by the sign of the cross? Of 
the two most important mysteries of our holy religion. 

29. Which are these two mysteries? 1. The mystery of the Most Blessed 
Trinity. 2. The mystery of the incarnation of the Son of God. 

30. From what times does the pious customs of making the sign of the 
cross originate? From the Apostolic times. 

31. How old, therefore, is this beautiful custom? As old as the Church 
herself. 

32. For what ceremonies did the Apostles use the sign of the cross? They 
baptized, anointed, consecrated, and blessed with the sign of the cross. 

33. When ought we to make the sign of the cross? First upon rising 
and going to bed. 

34. When do we rise? In the morning, when the day begins. 

35. When do we go to bed, to sleep? At night, when the day is done. 

36. In whose name should we begin the day? In God's name. 

37. In whose name should we end the day and lie down to rest? In 
God’s name. 


38. Of what should we remind ourselves when we make the sign of the 
cross upon rising? That we commend ourselves to the protection of God 
during the day. 

39. And of what else? That during the day we should only do that which 
tends to the honor and glory of the Blessed Trinity. 

40. What works, then, should we strive to perform during the day? 
Only good works. 

41. What ought we to refrain from during the day? We must refrain 
from sin. 

42. Of what else should the cross remind us upon rising? Of the trials 
and afflictions which God sends us. 

43. How ought we to bear the trials and afflictions which God sends us? 
With patience and resignation to the divine will. 

44. What are the words of Jesus in relation to the cross? Jesus said: 
“Take up thy cross, and follow Me.” 

45. What then do these words of Jesus signify: “Take up thy cross”? 
They mean that we should bear all our sufferings patiently. 

46. And what does the sign of_the cross remind us of at night? That 
we should commend ourselves to God’s protection during the night. 

47. Of what else does it remind us? Of the many blessings to soul and 
body which we have received during the day from the Blessed Trinity. 

48. What do we owe to the Most Blessed Trinity for this? We owe the 
greatest gratitude. 
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49. Do all persons live so piously during the day that it tends to the 
honor and glory of the Blessed Trinity? No, all persons do not live so 
piously. 

50. What do they rather do during the day? They commit many sins. 

51. Of what does the sign of the cross remind the sinner? It reminds 
him of his false steps. 

52. In what crime does the sinner take part by his sins? In the cruci- 
fixion of our divine Saviour. 

53. To what then should the sign of the cross exhort and encourage him? 
To the renouncing of his sinful life and to amendment. 

s4. What would happen to_a person if he should have to appear before 
the judgment seat in his sins? He would be eternally damned. 

55. At what other times should we make the sign of the cross? Before 
and after prayers. 

56. Of what does the sign of the cross remind us before and after prayers? 
Of the merciful mediation of our divine Saviour. 

37. Between whom is Jesus the mediator? Between God and man. 


58. Why does our prayer to God require a mediator? Pecause the prayer 
of a sinner is not agreeable to God. 

59. Without this mediation what would become of our prayer? It 
would not be heard. 

60. At what other times do we make the sign of the cross? Before every 
important undertaking. 

61. What is an important undertaking? One which might have serious 
consequences for us. 

62. What does the Apostle, St. Paul, say therefore? The Apostle St. 
Paul says: “Whether you eat or drink, or whatever you do, do all for the 
glory of God.’ 

63. What did St. Paul mean by these words? He meant thereby that 
we should do nothing without God. 

64. How can the sign of the cross be misused? It can be misused for 
superstitious purposes. 

65. For what superstitions do some persons misuse the sign of the cross? 
Some housewives make the sign of the cross over their bread-making to 
protect it from witchcraft. 

66. What did Jesus do with the bread at the last supper? He blessed it. 

67. At what other times should we make the sign of the cross? In all 
temptations. 

68. What are temptations? Temptations are those occasions by which 
we are incited to sin. 

60. What should we do in all temptations? We should make the sign 
of the cross. 

70. Of what will the sign of the cross remind us? Of the great love of 
Jesus who died upon the cross on account of our sins. 

71. How will the sign of the cross help us in temptation? It will help 
us to gain the victory. 

72. What does that mean? We shall overcome the temptation. 

73. Is it then so very important to overcome temptation? Yes, it is 
most important. 

74. Why? Because by sin we draw down upon us eternal damnation. 

75. Upon what other occasions should we make the sign of the cross? 
In all dangers. 

76. What dangers do we include in these? We include bodily dangers. 
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77. What are bodily dangers? Those dangers which may cause injury 
to our bodies, or loss of our lives. 
78. Give an example. During a thunder storm. 


_79. What do we generally do when lightning threatens? We make the 
sign of the cross. 


80. Is this not superstition? No, it is not superstition. 


81. Of what should the cross remind us? To commend ourselves to 
the almighty protection of God. 


82. Why should we commend ourselves to the protection of God in every 
danger? Because God can help us in every danger by virtue of His om- 
nipotence. 


_83. The catechism asks further: “Why is it wholesome to make the 
sign of the cross frequently”? 1. Because, by devoutly making the sign of 
the cross, we arm ourselves against the snares of the devil, and draw down 
the blessings of heaven upon us. 

84. What is the sign of the cross called? It is called a weapon. 

85. For what purpose do we need a weapon? To fight an enemy. 

86. Who is our worst and greatest enemy? The devil or Satan. 

87. Why is he our worst enemy? Because he strives to bring us to 
perdition. 

88. In what way? By tempting us to commit sin. 

89. Which is the best and surest weapon wherewith to combat the evil 
one? The sign of the cross. 

90. Why? Because the wicked fiend flies before the sign of the cross, 
and through it loses his power. 

git. What do we obtain by making the sign of the cross? The blessing 
of heaven. 

92. What example did I relate to you? The example of St. John. 

93. What was handed to him? A cup of poisoned wine. 

94. How did St. John make the poisoned wine harmless? By making 
the sign of the cross. 

95. Why do we give a cross to the dying? So as to encourage them in 
resignation to the divine will. 

96. Why do we erect a cross over the grave? To remind us of our 
resurrection. 

97. What feast days has the Catholic Church instituted for the especial 
veneration of the holy cross? The feast of the Finding and of the Ex- 
altation of the Cross. 

98. When is the Feast of the Finding of the Cross celebrated? On the 
30 of May every year. 

99. Of what event does this feast remind us? Of the finding of the holy 
cross. 

100. By whom? By St. Helen. 

1o1. Who was St. Helen? She was the mother of the Emperor Constan- 
tine the Great. 

10%. Upon which day every year is the feast of the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross celebrated? Upon the 14th of September. 

103. Of what even does the feast remind us? It should remind us of 
the pious entry of the Emperor Heraclius into Jerusalem. 

104. What did the Emperor Heraclius do upon this occasion? He him- 
self carried the holy cross up to Mount Calvary. 

105. What is a particle of the cross? It is a small part, a splinter of the 
true cross upon which Christ died. 
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106. What is done with these particles of the cross? They are offered 
to the faithful to kiss. 

107. For what reason? That they may return fervent thanks to the 
Redeemer for His agonizing death upon the cross. 


108. What are the so-called Mission crosses? They are crosses which 
are erected at the close of a mission. 


109. Of what should these mission crosses remind us? Of the good 
instructions which we have heard at a Mission. 

i110. And what else? Of the good resolutions which we made at the 
Mission. 

111. What is the moral application with which the catechism closes? 
Never to be ashamed of the Catholic faith, or of the sign of the cross. 


Yes, think frequently of these words! Never be ashamed of the 
Catholic faith, or of the sign of the cross! Jesus, who was the Most 
Holy and the Most Just, did not hesitate, nor was He ashamed to 
carry it up to Calvary, although He was so weak that He fell three 
times to the ground under its weight. He was not ashamed to die 
like a criminal between two malefactors, as if He were the greatest 
amongst them. Jesus will come again with the sign of the cross, at 
the end of the world, or the day of Judgment, not indeed in poverty, 
as at His birth in Bethlehem, but with great power and majesty. 
And with this same sign He will lead all the just into everlasting 
happiness. 


THE METHOD OF TEACHING OF OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST AND OF HIS APOSTLES. 


Part I.—Tue MeEruHop oF TEACHING oF Our Lorp Jesus CHRIST. 


Christ, whom Moses shortly before His death announced as 
prophet, called Himself a teacher when He spoke to His disciples, 
saying: “You call me Master and Lord and you say well, for so I 
am.” (St. John xiii. 13.) When in the temple He was reading 
from the Prophecies of Isaias He fulfilled in Himself the prophecy, 
“Behold my servant whom I have chosen, my beloved in whom my 
soul hath been well pleased. I will put my Spirit upon Him, and 
He shall show judgment to the Gentiles.” (Matt. xii. 18.) That 
Christ is teacher is told in the words of St. John the Evangelist: 
“That was the true light which enlighteneth every man that cometh 
into this world.” (John i. 9.) In the words of Simeon: “A light 
to the revelation of the Gentiles and the glory of Thy people Israel.” 
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(Luke ii. 32.) And in the words of Nicodemus: “Rabbi, we know 
that thou art come a teacher from God.” (John iii. 2.) Even His 
enemies bear witness to the truth that He came to teach the word 
of God. After Christ was baptized in the River Jordan, and the 
spirit like a dove descended upon Him, He started on His mission 
as public teacher, John the Baptist having prepared the way. For 
three years, with untiring zeal, divine wisdom, almighty power, 
and with marvelous results, Jesus taught in public. All who lis- 
tened were struck with the difference between His teachings and 
those of the high priests, saying: “He speaks as one having power.” 
Jesus Christ, the first teacher of Christendom, was master of and 
model for all teachers, owing to 

1. The perfection of His teachings, which were not of human 
origin, but were divinely imbibed. These teachings are to endure 
forever, even when heaven and earth have passed away; they not 
only enlighten the understanding but move the will to cheerful 
obedience, drawing the heart with gentle force. “For my yoke is 
sweet and my burden light.” (Matt. xi. 30.) 

2. The perfection of His life, wherein He showed to all the ful- 
filment of His teachings. 

3. The perfection of His virtues as a teacher: 

Zeal, which gladly renounced food and drink, sleep and rest that 
the Gospel might be taught to the poor. Love toward all men, 
especially towards little children. Gentleness and patience towards 
the weak; mildness and mercy towards the fallen; earnestness and 
dignity towards the condescending ; sternness towards hypocrisy and 
untruthfulness; impartiality to all; uprightness, seeking the true 
welfare of the people; unselfishness, going so far as to give His 
very life for His sheep; clearness—Christ’s lessons were taught 
under the open sky; nature was His temple, and here in the midst 
of God’s wondrous creations, what telling examples He gave to 
the multitudes. The ripening corn fields gave rise to the words: 
“Do not you say there are yet four months, and the harvest cometh? 
Behold I say unto you, lift up your eyes and see the countries, for 
they are white already to harvest.” (John iv. 35.) The fig tree 
also had its lessons. (Luke xxi. 29.) And whilst giving the Ser- 
mon on the Mount the flight of birds brought forth the touching 
picture: “The birds of the air have nests, but the Son of man hath 
not where to lay His head.” (Matt. viii. 20.) Even the daily 
occupations of the people, the grinding of the mill, the gathering 
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in of the vintage, everything in fact that took place before Him was 
turned into touching and profitable lessons for the listening crowds. 
The simplicity, the pathos, and the force of His language made His 
lessons clear to all, and beyond this He possessed the divine art of 
applying His lessons to the needs of each individual. To the proud 
Pharisees who approached Him with double hearts, He spoke not 
the words that He uttered to the meek, nor divulged the divine 
secrets He so loved to lay bare to the humble. 

Attraction. This was proved by the throngs who followed Him, 
the attention and endurance of His listeners; for three days the 
multitudes remained with Him in the wilderness to the east of the 
Sea of Galilee. After the sermon in the synagogue at Nazareth 
all assembled wondered at the powerful though gentle words that 
flowed from the lips of Jesus; and after the Sermon on the Mount 
a woman could not contain herself, but lifting up her voice, said: 
“Blessed is the womb that bore Thee, and the paps that gave Thee 
suck.” (Luke xi. 27.) 

His lessons were practical and chosen to suit the needs of His 
hearers. His omniscience enabled Him to see into the depths of 
each heart and to read therein most hidden thoughts. His divine 
wisdom enabled Him to enlighten the understanding of the erring 
ones, to soften the most adamantine hearts, and to strengthen the 
will of the weak. 

Christ came to teach not by word only, but by example; and to 
prove that faith alone will not suffice for salvation, but that good 
works are necessary for our eternal welfare. “Not every one that 
saith to me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; 
but he that doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven, he shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” (Matt. vii. 21.) “ Whoso- 
ever, therefore, shall break one of these least commandments, and 
shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the kingdom of 


heaven, but whosoever shall do and teach them, the same shall be 


called great in the kingdom of heaven.” (Matt. v. 19.) As He 
came Himself to do the will of the One who sent Him, as His 
desire was to do the work of His Father, so also He required His 
followers, not only to listen to His words and to believe in them, 
but to do the works of God, that they might be worthy members 
of His kingdom on earth, and deserving of the eternal kingdom 
of heaven. He finishes His Sermon on the Mount with the words: 
“Whosoever. heareth these my words and doeth them shall be 
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likened to a wise man who built his house upon a rock.” (Matt, 
vii. 24.) “And every one that heareth these my words and doeth 
them not shall be like a foolish man who built his house upon the 
sand.” (Matt. vii. 26.) 

Perfect were Christ’s sermons in their entirety; perfect were the 
lessons He taught in a few telling sentences; perfect were His in- 
dividual heart to heart talks. Take for instance, the one with Nico- 
demus; the one with the Samaritan, by Jacob’s well, the one with 
Martha, the sister of Lazarus. Well did He know how to question 
and draw out His hearers. After He asked them if they understood 
all that He said unto them, again and again He repeated His words 
to make them more clear, and by the use of examples He made Him- 
self sufficiently understood. Sometimes His words fell as seeds 
and entered into the inmost depths of the heart. Again with forci- 
ble, overpowering words He baffles the efforts of His enemies to 
tempt Him, and reduced them to shameful silence. Admirable is 
the manner in which, after making quite clear the drift of the 
queries of His hearers, He places the very material for their an- 
swers into their own grasp. For instance, in the case of a certain 
lawyer who stood up and tempted Him, saying: “Who is my neigh- 
bor?” (St. Luke x. 29.) And Peter asking: “If the Saviour should 
pay tribute.” (Matt. xvii. 25.) Then Christ’s maxims pierced 
the soul like a sword, coming again and again to the mind to convey 
their intended lessons. What more beautiful than Christ’s parables, 
through which He gave living examples of the lessons He wished 
to instill? 

It is most instructive to take separately Christ’s individual lessons, 
giving to them particular attention and closer study. His 
talk with Nicodemus, for instance, is an example of dogmatic in- 
struction and moral influence. “Amen, amen I say to thee except 
a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” (John 
iii. 3.) The sentence is clear and decisive. But Nicodemus did 
not understand, and hence our Saviour explained the new birth, say- 
ing: “Amen, amen I say to thee unless a man be born again of 
water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God.” (John iii. 5.) He gave the necessity for spiritual birth in 
the sentence: “That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” (John iii. 6.) Showing also 
that the activity of the Holy Ghost in the soul at the spiritual birth 
was invisible, but known by its works. As Nicodemus again ques- 
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tioned our Saviour, Jesus interpreted the obscure words “born anew” 
for him, referring him to the signification they had when used in 
the conversion of a pagan to the Jewish faith. “Art thou a master 
in Israel, and knowest not these things?” (John iii. 10.) Now the 
meaning of the term being made clear, the will of Nicodemus was 
next to be moved. To this end Jesus used the authority which 
He possessed as the only one who had descended from heaven to 
teach the truths of God: ““Amen, amen I say to thee, we speak what 
we know, and we testify what we have seen, and you receive not 
our testimony. If I have spoken to you earthly things, and you 
believe not, how will you believe if I shall speak to you heavenly 
things? And no man has ascended into heaven but he that 
descended from heaven, the Son of Man who is in heaven. And 
as Moses lifted up the serpent in the desert so must the Son of Man 
be lifted up; that whosoever believeth in Him may not perish, but 
may have life everlasting.” (John iii. 11-15.) Then He showed 
how easy Faith was to the sincere, right thinking man, and how 
dificult to the wicked. In other words Jesus said to Nicodemus: 
“You can believe Me, you must believe Me, and since you are 
honest and sincere you will readily believe in Me.” What deductive 
method, what psychological conclusions! First the foundation, 
the duty of believing, the truth and godliness of the teaching and 
the supernatural motive, the necessity of faith for the attaining of 
eternal salvation, then summing up with the appeal to the heart 
by which the will is moved, because of high and honorable motives. 
In a single one of these lessons of our Saviour what wonderful 
method is exhibited. 

Likewise beautiful lessons can be learned from our Saviour’s 
intercourse with the deaf, the dumb, the blind, with all the poor 
and afflicted. “Come to me, all you that labor, and are heavy 
laden, and I will refresh you.” (Matt. xi. 28.) According to the 
plans of His divine wisdom Christ first taught salvation to the 
sheep of His fold, to the lost sheep of the House of Israel. To 
the lambs of His flock He became a teacher by example, not by in- 
struction. For all teachers He became a perfect model, showing 
them the manner in which the little ones should be treated by them. 
What a touching example did He give that day when, faint and 
weary after His journeyings and preachings to the multitudes, He 
gathered unto Himself the children brought by their mothers to 
receive His blessing. How lovingly He folded them in His arms. 
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These little ones should not be kept from Him as the apostles 
intended, but should be brought unto Him. “For of such is the 
kingdom of God.” (Luke xviii. 16.) “Take heed that you despise 
not one of these little ones; for I say to you that their angels in 
heaven always see the face of my Father who is in heaven.” 
(Matt. xviii. 10.) “He that shall scandalize one of these little 
ones that believe in Me, it were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in the 
depth of the sea.” (Matt. xviii. 6.) The little ones in their 
simple faith shall be as models for all men. The little ones must 
have our special care. Jesus says unto us all: “And he that shall 
receive one such little child in my name receiveth Me.” (Matt. 
Xviii. 5.) 
(To be continued.) 
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Animals in Action. By Eldridge S. Brooks. (Boston: Lothrop Pub. 
Co.)—If the descriptive element of this book were treated more ex- 
tensively, it would be a very fascinating work. As it stands, it is 
most interesting and instructive. The author has treated his sub- 
ject in a very novel way. But few of us have the opportunity of 
studying the habits and peculiarities of the ferocious dwellers of the 
forest, jungle, and desert, in their own homes. We are compelled 
by the force of circumstances to stand without the barred cage and 
content ourselves with gazing at the captive, tame object of our curi- 
osity, treading listlessly the narrow quarters assigned him by a care- 
ful civilization. At most we may spend our leisure moments perus- 
ing some meagre work, which as a rule is as tame as any tame ani- 
mal described, in our endeavor to gain some knowledge of the unin- 
telligent beings who share this planet with us. But in this work 
the reader has the chance to study the animal kingdom during its 
period of greatest activity. As we are told, the proper way to study 
“the wild animal” is to study him in his natural wildness, which 
fully asserts itself when he pounces upon his prey, or suddenly meets 
his natural powerful rival in his daily wanderings. This is brought 
out very vividly in the sketches which serve to illustrate the book 
before us. The work of an artist who has studied animality in its 
native haunts, these sketches can be taken as faithful representations 
of the reality. In a book of this kind, which has such a vast field 
to cover, we cannot look for very lengthy or exhaustive descriptions, 
but many of the articles are much too brief, and, when we consider 
the interesting nature of the study, we are inclined to think that a 
great improvement could be had by a more extensive treatment of 
animal peculiarities. We have here a useful book for the young, 
and a profitable one for the more mature. 


& ad & 


History of America before Columbus. By P. De Roo. Two 
Volumes. Vol. I., American Aborigines; Vol. II., European Im- 
migrants. (Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany.)—A work for which all students of American history will be 
profoundly grateful is the “History of America before Columbus,” 
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by Fr. De Roo, a missionary priest of Oregon, member of the 
United States Catholic Historical Society, etc. 

The author tells us in a preface that it was while engaged in 
searching the Vatican Secret Archives, in quest of reliable informa- 
tion regarding the history of the much slandered Alexander VI, 
that he was first led into research on this subject. While engaged 
in this inquiry, he came upon indications that made him suspect they 
contained original and hith: *o unpublished records, pertaining to 
the religious history of Anicrica, either of the time of the Spanish 
discovery or before it. Further investigation set him on the track 
of an evangelization earlier than that to which his first documents 
had reference, and he found vestiges of a Christianity earlier than 
that introduced by the relatively late Northmen. As he says, “A 
student will hardly stop at a question.”’ More authors, ancient and 
modern were consulted. The result is an attempt to solve certain 
problems in early American history which always have been in 
dispute. It is, perhaps, too much to say that Fr. De Roo has settled 
these questions once for all. But he has cast a new light upon them, 
and rightly rejected theories lightly proposed, and substituted others 
more in accord with divine revelation. 

There have been found on the American continent, within com- 
paratively recent years, indications of an ancient civilization that 
will bear favorable comparison with the Assyrian and Egyptian. 
Buried cities, tombs, temples, ornaments and utensils are being un- 
earthed year after year, and wonderful as these finds have been, 
more wonderful are likely to come. Who were the builders and 
makers? When did they live? Were their knowledge and skill 
the result of the progress of their civilization on this continent, or 
did they bring them with them from a people already civilized? 
Did they disappear, leaving no trace but these wonderful works, or 
were they conquered by others, with whom they became identified? 
It is these questions Fr. De Roo sets himself to consider and 
answer. To sum up all his conclusions, indeed to discuss even in 
outline the various theories which the author examines, and those to 
which he inclines in answering these questions, would lead us too 
far. He rejects entirely the old Darwinian theory, of gradual 
evolution, as well as the theory of “evolution by a leap,” in ac- 
counting for the origin of the American man. Neither has he any 
sympathy with the pre-Adamite hypothesis, which depends mainly 
on an erroneous interpretation of the Scriptural reference to Cain, 
and on the principle of “progress,” which rests on no positive 
facts. 

Some think that America was inhabited before the deluge. Of 
the prehistoric races the oldest noticed by the learned is the long- 
headed (dolicho-cephalousg, who probably displaced a short-headed 
(brachy-cephalous) race whose skulls are found in the shell heaps of 
the coast ; the former were probably a post-diluvian people, of whom 
only the faintest vestiges remain. 
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Other prehistoric races were the Race of the Kitchen-Middens, 
the Cave Dwellers, the Mound Builders; from traditions gleaned 
from the monuments and from the language of the early Indians, 
he inclines to the supposition that these were the near descendants 
of the patriarch Noah, who landed in America by sailing across 
Behring Strait, or coming through Polynesia to the western coast of 
Central America and Peru. The prehistoric nations of Christian 
times are the Mayas of Yucatan, the Cliff Dwellers and Pueblo 
Indians, and these races, he thinks, with the learned generally, were 
comparatively late immigrants from a semi-civilized and, probably, 
Asiatic country. As these races cannot be considered the de- 
scendants of the Mound Builders, so neither does he consider them 
the ancestors of the Indians of historic times,—the Toltecs, the Az- 
tecs, Incas, Sinapis, etc. 

His treatment of the civil, social, and political institutions of these 
successive races, especially of the races existing at the time of the 
discovery by Columbus, is very interesting reading. Interesting, 
too, is his tracing the influence of the patriarchal and Mosaic civiliza- 
tion among them; later on, the influence of Christianity, introduced, 
as the author believes, during the apostolic age, and possibly by one 
of the apostles—St. Thomas; again, by the great St. Brendan and 
his Irish monks, and finally, before the Columbian discovery, by 
the Northmen in the eleventh and later centuries. 

The author has throughout utilized the ascertained facts and fol- 
lowed the most probable views of others who have labored in the 
same field before him. A list of the literature consulted and re- 
ferred to by him covers several pages; he had at his disposal the 
manuscripts of the Secret Archives of the Vatican, the Consistorial 
Archives, the Lateran Archives, and other libraries rich in codices. 

We may not accept as conclusive all the author’s theories and 
views; for example, his arguments from analogy regarding the 
apostolic evangelization of the southern Indian races; we may also 
question the evangelization by St. Brendan and his monks in the 
very first centuries of Irish Christianity. But taking the work as 
a whole, the references given and the sources consulted give at least 
the security that it is not fable we are reading; it accounts in a very 
probable and religious manner, without class or religious prejudice, 
for a period of American history hitherto too often vitiated by such 
prejudices. 

The volumes, which are magnificently printed, contain maps and 
charts illustrating the scientific features of the work. 


* md * 
The Wizard Series of Dramas for Young Ladies. (New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner.) 


The Last Days of Our Lady. (3 acts, 14 characters.) From 
the German of Rev. W. Pailler, O.S.A. 
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Two Mothers. (4 acts, 19 characters.) By Dorothy Reynartg 

St. Elizabeth of Thuringia; or, Miracle of Roses. (5 acts, 20 
characters.) By Elizabeth Polding. 

These plays make very pleasant reading. The subjects are well 
chosen for instruction, the language fairly good, and there js 
sufficient dramatic action and picturesque situations to hold the at- 
tention. 

These plays are good, and such plays are rare, and will be wel- 
comed in many of our schools; they will prove useful especially 
in those localities where there is need of inspiring sentiments of 
reverence for holy lives, and where virtues must be inculcated and 
nurtured in order to counteract the baleful influences of evil sights 
and sounds. 


& & & 


Faith and Folly, By the Right Rev. Mgr. John S. Vaughan. 
(London: Burns & Oates, Ltd.)—The theological unrest and 
the far more fundamental philosophical uneasiness of the pres- 
ent day are, unfortunately, but too well known to, and too 
often written on by lovers of books to need even a brief notice from 
us as a preface to our criticism. Lamentable as they are in then- 
selves, they have worked at least one good result: they have ad- 
vanced and strengthened the cause of truth by the searching analysis 
thus occasioned, and have gradually exposed to view the solid, 
rational, and, we might say, primal grounds on which revealed, and 
even natural, religion rest. The volume before us, written by an 
eminent English ecclesiastic, is an effort in this direction; intended 
primarily, we should say, for believers, intellectual men and women 
who meet with many perplexing difficulties in their readings, or 
in their conversations with persons too much up-to-date. Such 
students will, we believe, experience much pleasure and consolation 
from the careful perusal of the book. But even these would have 
been considerably assisted if the Right Rev. Author had led them 
from the title to expect a collection of essays rather than a logically 
continuous work. “Faith and Folly” cannot be at all assigned to 
this latter category, though the connection between the first few 
chapters is rather close. 

The essays of the book touch on a variety of subjects in 
a pleasing and convincing manner. “The Ethics of Animal 
Suffering” are put persuasively from a Catholic and com- 
mon-sense standpoint against the senseless declamation of too 
tender-hearted, inconsistent lovers of the brute creation. The so- 
cial question occasions two essays, both helpful, drawn from the 
Pope’s encyclicals; while the oft-discussed topics of “Civil Penal- 
ties for Religious Offences,” and “The Relation Between Religion 
and Material Prosperity” are dealt with in chapters which should 
prove useful if printed in penny pamphlets such as those of the Eng- 
lish or Irish Catholic Truth Society. This latter remark is true also 
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of the chapter in which the arguments from Nature for God’s 
existence are so well exhibited; for we think in such a form it 
would effect far more good than it now can do, more or less 
buried in a portly volume far too large for any persons, save those 
with leisure and literary instincts, to read with ease or profit. 


& & & 


Etudes Bibliques. 159 pp. Par Alfred Loisy. (Paris: Al- 
phonse Picard et Fils. 1901.)—This interesting and suggestive 
brochure is a reprint in book form of articles already published by 
the author, and comprises a series of six essays, four of which ap- 
peared in “L’Enseignement Biblique” (1892-1893), the other two 
in “La Revue du Clergé Francais” (1899). 

Though dealing with different topics these essays have all the 
same general purpose, viz., the conciliation of Catholic doctrine and 
discipline with the scientific study of the Bible. They are con- 
sequently theological and apologetical in character, and intended to 
be of service to those earnest readers who are preoccupied with the 
difficulty of adjusting the data of traditional authority to the new 
conditions created by scientific biblical research. 

In the first chapter the rights of sound criticism are vindicated 
positis ponendis, and the assertion so often put forward that the 
Bible by its divine origin is above and beyond criticism is properly 
distinguished and qualified. In fact, a sane criticism of its contents, 
considered from the human standpoint, is the only way to appre- 
ciate it fully and do it justice. That ecclesiastical authority does 
not prohibit or discountenance the scientific study of the scriptures 
is clear from the Encyclical Letter Providentissimus Deus, and to 
make use of this liberty allowed by the Church is for the Catholic 
scholar not only a right but a solemn duty. The second essay 
touches briefly on the history of the dogma of Inspiration, especially 
in its more recent developments, and is, in the main, a critical re- 
view of a work crowned by the theological Faculty of Munich, 
“Die Schriftinspiration: Eine biblisch-geschichtliche Studie,” by 
M. P. Dausch. 

The following chapter deals with the question of biblical inspira- 
tion, examining it carefully in the light of recent controversy and 
the Encyclical Providentissimus Deus. The attitude of the Catho- 
lic exegete is defined acording to the author’s view, and the delicate 
question of the inerrancy of Scripture is discussed with acuteness 
and moderation. 

The vexed problems involved in the explanation of the eleven first 
chapters of Genesis next claim the author’s attention, and are dis- 
cussed in connection with a review of Ryle’s “Early Narratives of 
Genesis.” 

A chapter is occupied with a review of Catholic opinions rela- 
tive to the origin of the Pentateuch apropos of two papers read be- 
fore the Catholic Congress at Friburg. Finally a pointed and sug- 
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gestive dissertation on the Gospel of St. John, reviewing the very 
important commentary of Knabenbauer. These essays are charac- 
terized by calmness and moderation of tone in their controversial 
portions, and throughout by a spirit of careful discrimination. The 
name of the author is a sufficient assurance of their scientific value. 
It is true that in some quarters it is wont to arouse sinister mis- 
givings, but all readers who have the commendable desire of ex- 
amining for themselves before passing judgment on men and their 
theories, will be doubtless glad to find in these pages a correct, first- 
hand statement of the positions maintained by this unquestionably 
able and conscientious, though much abused, scholar. ; 


&% & a 


The Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews. By Lyman 
Abbott. xiiit4o8. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1901.)—The aim 
of this contribution to the vast literature that has grown up around 
the Old Testament is to popularize the best results of recent bibli- 
cal research, and the writer affirms at the outset his unequivocal ad- 
hesion to what he terms the modern school of biblical interpreta- 
tion. He further qualifies it as scientific and literary as distin- 
guished from the ancient school, which is characterized as theologi- 
cal and traditional. The work which is intended for the general 
reader has a twofold purpose: first, to declare the spirit, the method, 
and the general conclusions of the modern school respecting the 
Bible; and, second, to show that these do not imperil spiritual faith. 
It is a reassuring—some would say optimistic—answer to the anx- 
ious, oft-repeated question: What will the New Criticism finally 
do with the Bible? and the author consequently calls attention to the 
positive results of criticism, to the constructive aspect of this science 
which is too often set down as being merely negative and destruc- 
tive. Two convenient synoptical tables are placed at the beginning 
of the book, one referring to the writings of the Old Testament, 
which are scheduled according to the supposed dates of their com- 
position; the other exhibits the principal chronological data of Old 
Testament history. The former follows, in the main, Driver’s “In- 
troduction ;” the latter (with an admission of much uncertainty for 
the earlier epochs) is based chiefly on the Commentaries on “Isaiah” 
and the “Twelve Prophets,” by George Adam Smith. 

In the first chapter, entitled, “The Bible as Literature,” we find 
some pertinent reflections, more true than malicious, on the arbitrary 
manner in which Scripture texts are so often quoted by both Prot- 
estants and Catholics. However, the author does not seem to make 
due allowance for the fact that when Catholic writers quote the 
Scriptures in sensu accommodatio, there is no pretension on their 
part to give it as the real sense of the passage, or to attach thereto 
any proving force. The position and tenets of the new school, as 
opposed to the old, are further drawn out in this chapter. The 
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theological concepts are admittedly somewhat vague and indefinite, 
a soothing circumstance for the orthodox, to whom the exposé 
might suggest in the author’s mind a pantheistic tendency. The 
analytical processes to which the Bible is being subjected are de- 
scribed without embarrassing technicalities, together with the prin- 
cipal results, and the author’s opinion is stated that the final out- 
come of all this critical study will be to extend the use of the Bible, 
and to enhance affection and reverence for it. 

The chapter on Hebrew history is almost exclusively taken up 
with an exposition and illustration of the methods of composition 
employed by the Jewish historiographers. It embodies the gen- 
erally received views of modern critics on the subject, and from the 
writer’s standpoint prepares the reader for the questions treated in 
the following chapters, referring respectively to the prehistoric 
traditions, the Book of the Covenant, the Deuteronomic code, and 
the Canon law. 

In speaking of the prehistoric traditions and comparing them with 
similar traditions of other ancient peoples, the author speaks plainly 
though respectfully, as may be gathered from these concluding 
words: “This ancient compilation of prehistoric myths and 
legends is valuable, not because of any scientific addition which it 
makes to our knowledge of early history, but because it shows us 
the consciousness of God in the early experiences of that remarkable 
people, to whom, more than to all other peoples combined, the 
world owes its knowledge of God, its standards of righteousness, 
and its impulse to the divine life.” 

Two chapters are devoted to Hebrew fiction, to which (after an 
argument proving its existence in the Bible) the author refers sev- 
eral narratives traditionally considered as historical. Of biblical fic- 
tion five different types are distinguishea, viz., the parable; popu- 
lar folk-lore as in the stories of Samson; the idyll of Ruth; the 
historical romance, as in the story of Esther; and the satirical ro- 
mance exemplified in the book of Jonah. 

The Book of Proverbs and the Book of Ecclesiastes are discussed 
in two chapters, under the title: “A School of Ethical Philoso- 
phy.” The latter is described as a “dramatic monologue (by some 
unknown poet sage) portraying the complicated experiences of life; 
these voices are conflicting, but they portray the conflict of a single 
soul at war with itself.” The disorder resulting from such an in- 
terior conflict is made responsible for the lack of order and the: in- 
coherences so noticeable in the book. “The lesson of Ecclesiastes 
is one of living human experience. Let the self-seeker try how he 
may to get satisfaction out of life, he is sure to fail.” He will find 
all vanity. Instead of wasting one’s efforts in striving after what 
men prize most, it is better to try opportunism; to take life as it 
comes, and enjoy it quietly without excess. The Psalms are dis- 
cussed under the apt title: ‘A Collection of Lyrics,” and the 
Prophets as “Preachers of Righteousness.” The treatment is 
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necessarily brief, the intention being merely to outline the charac. 
ter of the prophetic mission. Finally an important chapter closes 
the book relative to the message of Israel. It is clear even from 
this brief and very incomplete indication of the contents, that the 
book contains much that many orthodox Protestants are not yet 
prepared to accept. But those who are disposed to listen to the 
theories of the new school will find in this work—which is not lack. 
ing in originality of form or concept—a clear and very readable 
presentation of the general results attained by Higher Criticism, 
made by one who claims that his spiritual faith, far from being 


shaken by his adoption of the new views has only become stronger 
and deeper. 


* & ad 


Biblical Lectures: Ten Popular Essays on General Aspects of the 
Sacred Scriptures. By the Rev. Francis E. Gigot, S.S., Author of 
“Outlines of Jewish History,’ “Outlines of New Testament His- 
tory,” and “General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scriptures.” 
(Baltimore and New York: John Murphy Co.)—Father Gigot, as 
was only to be expected, has presented us in this volume with a very 
interesting and readable collection of popular essays. Profound 
erudition is not to be looked for in such a work, but still, even pop- 
ular essays, to be of any value, must come from the pen of a very 
exact scholar. Father Gigot is undoubtedly familiar with the 
manifold aspect of his subject and with all the theories championed 
by the friends and foes of sacred Scripture. His opening lecture 
on “The Bible as a Literature,” is one of the most interesting in the 
entire collection. The author quotes a number of passages, so skill- 
fully translated that even the cursory reader must be struck with 
their rhythm and beauty, and he adduces the testimony of famous 
writers to show that the Scriptures have exercised the refining in- 
fluence of the highest of all culture on the literary mind. In the 
other lectures, where the ground is less firm, Father Gigot, though 
always entertaining, is not always satisfactory. He raises a num- 
ber of nice questions, to which, in our opinion, he gives very meagre 
replies. Is it satisfactory to say, for instance, that polygamy in 
the Old Testament was due to an imperfect moral system? Or 
that the revengeful spirit which breathes through Ps. LVIII, 
LXVIII, CVIII, CXXXVI, is to be explained in a similar way? 
How are we to account for the close relationship between the di- 
vinely prescribed Jewish ritual and the ritual of the other Semites 
and Egyptians. Or for the fact that “the general form of the Jew- 
ish Temple and of the Tabernacle, together with the leading parts 
of the Lord’s house, (the Court, the Holy Place and the Holy of 
Holies, which was considered as the place wherein Jehovah resided) 
have their exact counterpart in the general form and principal divi- 
sion of Egyptian temples, while the Ark of the Covenant resembles 
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very closely the arks of the Egyptian gods Amen-Re, Mut, and 
Honsu,” or that “the Jewish priesthood with its hierarchical de- 
grees recalls that of the Egyptians, all the more so because the 
laws of purity enjoined on both are practically identical, and the 
priestly garment very similar in regard to form and material”? 
And why does not the author explain more fully the theory held by 
an increasing number of Catholics that historical statements in the 
Scriptures may be only relatively true? The question, he says, 
is abstruse, but surely the theory should either not have been men- 
tioned at all, or else explained in such a way as to be intelligible 
to the general reader. 

There are some other points of minor importance with which we 
do not think it necessary to deal. We cannot, however, pass over 
without comment the author’s statement that there is such a thing as 
a distinctive American literature, of which Washington Irving is 
set down as one of the representatives, and we cannot help seeing 
something ludicrous in speaking of the “literary product of the 
English mind from Chaucer to Kipling.” We must also remind the 
author that W. S. Lilly is no longer a Protestant. 

Father Gigot’s book, notwithstanding its defects, is of distinct 
value, and should be read by non-specialists interested in present- 
day Scripture controversy. It will give them an accurate notion 
of the questions about which scholars are fighting, and will set them 
thinking. 


& & & 


The Bible of the Sick. From the French of Frederic Ozanam. 
(New York: Christian Press Association Publishing Company.)— 
The author of this little book suffered all the afflictions of a tedious 
and painful illness. He turned to the sacred Scriptures for consola- 
tion and was not disappointed. The various texts and passages 
which gave him comfort are collected together and published in 
this book. A few letters from his pen form a fitting introduction, 
and breathe all the tenderness of a soul chastened by sorrow. Father 
Bruneau should be thanked for having opened this “precious 
volume,” as the Count of Montalembert calls it, to the English 
reader. 
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